

















Voi. XVII, No. 15 


HICAGO, April 11— 
In comparison with 
other and smaller cities, 
notably Philadelphia, Chicago’s garage 
rates are somewhat higher. In contrast 
to other cities Chicago only has few 
places for storing motor cars in the 
business district; in fact, there is 
only one garage inside the loop and 
that is controlled by the Chicago 
Automobile Club and is for the use of 
members only. It is not that Chicago 
could not use at least a dozen of these 
storage places among the business houses, 
but unfortunately for those motorists who 
like to drive to and from business, land 
values inside the loop are sky-high and 
no one would think of trying to establish 
a garage there with the idea of making 
any money out of the transaction. Even 
along the row there are no public garages, 
it being estimated by one well-informed 
person that it would be impossible to store 
a car for less than $35 a month for that 
reason between Twenty-second street and 
the river. Therefore, most of Chicago’s 
motoring utility stations are found in the 
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“He Donsn’r SAVE MUCH ON THE REGULAR 
MONTHLY BOARDER” 
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“A LIMOUSINE IS CHARGED $30 4&4 MONTH FOR 
STORAGE, WASHING AND POLISHING” 


outlying sections of the city. There are 
few of any great capacity, the majority 
of them being able to care for from 
twenty to forty cars. 

The Chicago Automobile Club makes 
considerable capital out of the fact that 
it has the only garage inside the loop. It 
stores the cars in its basement and on the 
rear half of three floors, which gives it 
a capacity of about 200 cars a day, figur- 
ing each car is moved one and one-half 
times, A member pays 25 cents for each 
12 hours’ storage on a transient basis, 
which does not include washing or polish- 
ing, while the montkly rates compare most 
favorably with those charged by other 
garages, despite the overhead expense to 
which the club is put in maintaining its 
garage. For $30 a month the elub will 
store, wash and polish a big limousine. 
It costs $25 a month for the same thing 
for a touring car, $20 for a baby tonneau 








EDITOR’S NOTE—Garage rates in the 
different cities vary greatly and it with an 
idea of giving the motoring public a line on 
the situation that Motor Age herewith pub- 
lishes the prices that prevail in Chicago, 
Philadelphia and other cities. 





and $15 for a runabout. Then, too, there 
is a rate of $15 a month for what is 
styled dead storage. The club recently 


‘adopted a new rule whereby it fills the 


gasoline tanks of each car brought in 
whether so ordered or not, the idea being 
that the profit secured from the sale of 
gasoline will offset the loss occasioned in 
maintaining the garage. Since this new 
rule went into effect the club has been 
selling 150 gallons more each day and it 
is estimated that at the end of the year 
there will be a profit of from $5,000 to 
$10,000 made off the sale of gasoline. 
Most of the public garages cater only to 
the gasoline car trade but there are a few 
which have what might be termed an elee- 
trie branch, while there also are in the 
neighborhood of six or eight exclusive elec- 
tric garages. Throughout the city there is 
the uniform rate of $35 a month charged for 
the storing of electric cars which includes 
charging, washing and polishing, flushing 
the batteries and calling for and delivery 
of the machine. At this price it is esti- 
mated that a profit can be made, The 
fly in the ointment, however, is the fact 
that the electric is driven mostly by 


























“A FIVE-PASSENGER TOURING CaR Pays $20 A 
MontTR” 
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AVERAGE BILLS OF CHICAGOANS OWNING HIGH-PRICED “TOURING CARS AND SMALL RUNABOUTS 


women, and women not being of a me- 
chanical bent of mind, often do not give 
the keeper of a garage time enough in 
which to properly charge the batteries. 
For instance, a woman driver will take 
her car out in the ‘morning and almost use 
up its mileage. Turning the machine into 
the garage before dinner in the evening, 
she will expect to again use it after the 
meal, probably before the garage man 
has had an opportunity to do much in the 
way of recharging the battery. Trouble 
ensues as a result of this and the garage- 
man gets into hot water in attempting to 
explain to the owner. 

As an example of the average rates on 
gasoline cars that prevail throughout the 
city the card of a north side garage is 
quoted. A limousine is charged $30 a 
month for storage, washing and polishing, 
which is $5 a month more than is de- 
manded for a seven-passenger touring car, 
which difference is explained by the extra 
labor necessary in properly washing the 
limousine. A five-passenger touring car 
or a four-passenger baby tonneau pays $20 
a month, while a runabout with a rumble 
seat pays $17.50. An ordinary two-passen- 
ger runabout is charged $15 a month. 
Then there is what is called dry storage, 
which means that a car simply is stored 
in the garage and no attention in the way 
of washing or polishing is given it. For 
this $10 a month is the fee, regardless of 
the size of the car. It is figured that the 
owner of such ‘a machine has the ear 
cleaned at least once. a week, for which 
he pays $1.50, so that in the long run he 
doesn’t save much on the regular monthly 
boarder who has his ear cleaned each day. 

The dead storage rates are $5 a month 
for the big cars and $3 a month for the 
others, while an additional fee of $1.50 is 
exacted each time the car is taken out of 
storage, this being for washing and polish- 
ing after the car comes back. The rate 
‘charged transients is 50° cents a day of 
twenty-four hours without cleaning the 
machine, 

In the outlying districts the garage man 
derives considerable revenue from the sale 
of gasoline and oil and the repair work 


done on the machines at 60 cents an hour. 
Most of the patrons of these places buy 
their supplies from the garage in which 
they keep their cars, but there are some, 
termed tightwads by the garageman, who 
store their cars in a garage and then have 
the Standard Oil Co.’s wagon deliver the 
gasoline at their back doors in 5-gallon 
cans, for which they pay the same price 
as the garageman. Protests made to the 





“No MONEY IN THE GARAGE BUSINESS AT THE 
RATES MENTIONED” 


Standard Oil Co. against this practice have 
not produced any results, for the oil com- 
pany claims that its general business out- 
side the garages is larger than what it 
gets from the motor storage places. This 
particular north side garageman referred 
to above, buys 15,000 gallons of gasoline 
a month and he feels an injustice is done 
him in having to pay the same price as 
the man who buys 20 gallons in 30 days 
Situation in Fhiladelphia 

Philadelphia, Pa., April 9—Public gar- 
aging in the Quaker City is not an ex- 
pensive proposition just now. Indeed, the 
competition for the business has been so 
keen that, in some of the outlying dis- 
tricts especially, rates have been cut to 
the bone, instances being known where a 
garage in the northwestern part of the 
city has live-stored a touring car and a 
runabout for $18 a month for the two. In 


west Philadelphia certain garages will 
store, call for and deliver a car for from 
$12 to $15 a month, for runabout and tour- 
ing ear, respectively. Of course, these 
are exceptional cases, but they help to 
prove the statement that a motorist may 
store his car rather cheaply here. 
Garages in the central section charge 
from $25 to $30 per month for large cars, 
and from $15 to $20 per month for small 
cars, with gasoline at from 18 to 20 cents, 
and lubricating oil at from as low as 50 
cents to as high as 80 cents for special 
grades. That there is no money in the 
garage business at the rates mentioned is 
the claim of the managers of the cen- 


trally-located establishments. One of the 


latter asserted to the Motor Age repre- 
sentative that his rent amounts to $13 per 
car—that is to say, about half of the re- 


ceipts from each car goes toward paying. 


the monthly rent of his establishment. The 
fact that several Broad street branch 
houses and agencies have dropped the gen- 
eral garage business, confining themselves 


to the care of their own particular lines. 


of cars, would seem to bear out the asser- 





“SHE WILL Expect to Use Ir AFTER ‘THE- 
MEAL”’ 
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AVERAGE BILL OF CHICAGOANS OWNING ELECTRICS 


tion that in the high-rent district the 
above-quoted rates are too low. Indeed 
several of those interviewed by the Motor 
Age representative averred that next year 
would see a $5 raise on the present rates 
all around, including dead storage, for 
which custom has set a uniform charge of 
half the regular rate. 

To add to the woes of the downtown 
garages, fully 50 per cent of their regular 
customers withdraw their cars to the sea- 
shore, mountains or country during June, 
July, August and September, which leaves 
them but two-thirds of the year in which 
to make ends meet. If they lay off good 
men they will have difficulty .in filling 
their places when the busy season begins, 
and many of the garage proprietors prefer 
to carry all their men through the dull 
season. 

The inerease in the commercial business 
here during the past year has been so 
marked that many garage men see in it 
an all-the-year-round proposition and are 





‘TROUBLE ENSUES AS A RESULT OF Tats” 





laying their plans to attract that particu- 
lar branch of the business. Several of 
them have announced rates, based on the 
carrying capacity of the wagon, as fol- 
lows: $15 per month for a 500-pound 


wagon; $20 for a %4-, 1- or 2-ton truck, 
and $25 for 31%4- and 5-ton trucks. 


The 





“THE OWNER OF SuCH A MACHINE HAS THE 
CarR CLEANED ONCE A WEEK" 


Woods electric garage, which is equipped 
to take care of both gasoline and electric 
vehicles, is making a special bid for the 
commercial business at the rates stated. 
For electric pleasure vehicles that concern 
charges $15 for storing an open car and 
$20 for a coupe, with $5 additional per 
month for calling and delivering. For 
charging the rates are $15 per month for 
a nine-plate battery, $20 for an eleven- 
plate and $24 for a thirteen-plate, or eur- 
rent at 6 cents per kilowat. These rates 
are based on calculations that pleasure 
ears are used but 2 days out of 3. The 
charging rates for commercial electrics, 
based upon everyday use, are 50 per cent 
higher all around. Sixty cents an hour 
per man is the average charge by garage 
owners for repair work; it has developed 


“AND MEDIUM-PRICED GASOLINE CARS 


that some garages will not permit a pri- 
vate chauffeur to do repair work unless 
one of their own men is also on the job, 
at the regular rate. This is exceptional. 

Most of the loeal public garages have 
always depended upon the profits from 
the sale of supplies and accessories to 
help make ends meet; but owners’ asso- 
ciations are cutting the ground from un- 
der them, securing these necessaries in 
bulk and large quantities at reduced rates. 
As one of the local garage men says: 
‘*The garage business in Philadelphia will 
in a year or so consist of motor car 
storage alone.’’ 

The local association of garage owners, 
over a year old now, is not working very 
well, there being a tendency to eut rates 
in some quarters whenever new business 
is to be had; however, there is a gentle- 
men’s agreement existing among a dozen 
or more of the big downtown garage pro- 
prietors by which uniform but reasonable 
rates are maintained and commissions to 
chauffeurs eliminated. 

Garage Problem in Boston 

Boston, Mass., April 11—The garage 
problem in this section has not yet reached 
an acute stage where there has been any 
decided kicking against prices. There are 
perhaps two reasons for this. First, Bos- 
ton is so situated that many owners live 
in the suburbs which are within a few 
miles of the city in many eases, and with 
land enough available it has been possible 
to build or put up portable garages. This 
has lessened the demand for garaging in 
the city. Boston is well provided with 
garages, there being many small ones, 
while a number of the dealers take care of 
customers’ cars. 

There are half a dozen large garages 
and these are well filled at all times. The 
Massachusetts Automobile Club has had a_ 
garage for members for a number of 





(Continued to page 29.) 
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A. L. A.M. DINNER MOST ENJOYABLE FUNCTION 


EW YORK, April 8—Good fellowship 

was the keynote pervading the har- 
mony that surrounded the first annual 
banquet of the Association of Licensed 
Automobile Manufacturers at the Hotel 
Astor last night. The attendance in- 
cluded about 150 tradesmen and was made 
up of representatives of practically all 
the companies engaged in the making of 
the motor car under the Selden patents. 


The function was held in the main dining 
room of the hotel and the fundamental - 


motive in all the addresses was the ad- 
vancement of the motor car, the subject 
being treated from a variety of angles by 
the various speakers, 

Fred M. Warner, governor of Michigan, 
the leading state in the making of motor 
cars, was the guest of honor. His address 
was devoted in large measure to tracing 
the influence of the motor car as an actual 
factor in modern development, with par- 
ticular reference to its importance to the 
state of Michigan. Governor Warner 
prophesied that the federal government 
would co-operate with the individual 
states at no distant period in advancing 
the cause of good roads in a practical way 
throughout the country. 

In part the speech delivered by Governor 
Warner was as follows: 


I stand tonight in the presence of men 
who, during the past decade and, for the 
most part, I think, within even a materially 
briefer space of time, have fairly revolu- 
tionized an important phase of life and 
given promise of the accomplishment of far 
greater things in the near future. I hail 
you as representatives of that great body 
of Americans who do things—that active, 
influential, potent force in our present day 
industrial activity and advancement. 

We recognize the fact that this distin- 
guished honor has been conferred because 
of the fact that Michigan stands in advance 
of all the states of the union with respect 
to the manufacture of that great vehicle 
which your genius has evolved and per- 
fected, and your business keenness and ca- 
pacity has brought to its present state of 
development as a factor in the industrial 
world. This is a distinction of which the 
people of Michigan are exceedingly proud. 
They believe that it places them in the 
vanguard of a movement which is designed 
to expand until it reaches classes of our 
people and affects many of our industries 
which have thus far not come within the 
scope of its activities. 

The manufacturer, the tradesman, the 
farmer and persons engaged in various other 
eallings are rapidly finding the motor car a 
necessary and extremeiy valuable adjunct 
of their business and are as rapidly pressing 
it into their service as a means of better 
accomplishing their purposes and designs. 
It is in this fact that the hope for the future 
of the industry lies and which gives assur- 
ance of its growth and permanency. 

That Michigan has good cause for pride 
and self-congratulation because of its posi- 
tion in the motor world may be found in 
the fact that a canvass made by the labor 
department of the state in 1909 disclosed 
the fact that there were then thirty-two 
motor car manufacturing establishments in 
the state. You all know that this number 
has been materially increased since this can- 
vass was made nearly 1 year ago. The 
aggregate of invested capital in these com- 
panies was $34,287,600, an average of $1,071,- 
487 per company. 

The Michigan plants reported an annual 
capacity of 271,440 vehicles, and the aggre- 
gate value of their actual output was $135,- 














PROMINENT MOTOR CAR MANUFACTURERS ATTEND FIRST ANNUAL DINNER OF 
Speaker’s table, from left to right—Albert L. Pope, Benjamin Briscoe, Howard E. Raymond, 
Hedges, William H. Edwards, Thomas Henderson, George 


005,395. The whole number of persons of all 
classes employed by the motor factories of 
Michigan last year was 27,853, and the 
wages aggregated $75,095 per day, the av- 
erage daily wage for all employees from 
+ yeasts to common laborer being 

Stupendous as the figures just recited are, 
they fall far short of giving one an idea of 
the extent of the industry in Michigan. 
These figures have to do so simply with the 
motor car factories proper. The existence 
of this industry in our state has given birth 
to scores of other enterprises which are 
closely allied to the main industry. 

In, the principal motor car manufacturing 
cities of the state and elsewhere in Michi- 
gan there has come into existence scores if 
not indeed hundreds of institutions for the 
manufacture of parts and accessories. Nu- 
merous. establishments for the manufacture 
of wheels, engines, tops, windshields, lamps, 
drop forgings, rims, tires, bodies and other 
parts of the’ vehicles, which give employ- 
ment to thousands of persons, have been in- 
stalled during the past very few years, with 
an aggregate capitalization that runs far 
into the millions. When we add to these 
great plants the vast number of smaller 
establishments throughout the cities and 
villages of the state for the upkeep of the 
product of the motor car factories we find 
that the industry gives employment to a 
great army of wage workers and consti- 
tutes possibly the most important single in- 
dustry of the peninsular state. 

Good roads are essential to the best in- 
terests of all our people, the agriculturists 
who use them for the transportation of the 
products of their farms to the markets, and 
the motorists who use them solely for pleas- 
ure. The better the highways, the better 
conditions are for all classes of our people. 

One of the most hopeful signs of an early 
and satisfactory solution of the good-roads 
problem lies, I think, in the growth of the 
motor industry. This growth injects into 
the matter a new and active element whose 
coéperation with the forces already at work 
will bring early and satisfactory results. I 
have faith to believe that the time is not far 
distant when the federal government will 
coébperate with the governments of the va- 
rious states in securing improved highways 
throughout the country. 


Job Hedges acted as toastmaster and 
was at his wittiest in his introduction of 
the various speakers and in making pat 
comments on their efforts. Arthur Bris- 
brane, editor, made a number of striking 
statements with regard to the development 
of the motor car. One of these was as 
follows: ‘‘The motor car does not de- 
stroy city pavements. The vast bulk of 


the damage in this respect is accomplished 
by the caulks with which the shoes of 
horses are armed. In the day when the 
horse shall be no more, I venture to 
prophesy that the saving in one big city 
in the matter of paving and repairs in 
1 year will reach a figure that will be 
of sufficient size to cover the purchase of 
all the motor cars made in the country 
during that year.’’ 

Among the speakers were Joseph E. G. 
Ryan, of Chicago, who made a sparkling 
address pertinent to the subject matter, 
and William H. Edwards, commissioner of 
street cleaning of New York. 

The feature of the affair was the inci- 
dent attending the presentation of a lov- 
ing cup to Colonel Clifton and a piano to 
Mrs. Clifton on behalf of the association. 
At the appropriate period of the speak- 
ing, Colonel Pope arose and said that he 
had a duty to perform that was a real 
pleasure. He pointed out that such labor 
as had been given freely by Colonel Clif- 
ton in the interests of the association 
could not be bought with money. He re- 
counted the work of the association and 
credited it in liberal measure to the 
efforts of Colonel Clifton. 

In accepting the cup the president said 
that the basis of presentation would have 
to be altered before he would be easy i? 
his mind about receiving it. He said that 
whatever success he had achieved as head 
of the organization was due to the fact 
that he had» been accorded efficient sup 
port by the other officers and members of 
the association and that credit was due t0 
them even more than to himself. He 
made an earnest plea for continued ¢” 
operation and said that the only basis 
upon which he felt justified in accepting 
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MILLION DOLLARS A MONTH FOR MOTOR CARS 





THE ASSOCIATION OF LICENSED AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURERS IN NEW YORK 
Hugh Chalmers, Arthur Brisbane, S. T. Davis, Jr., Fred M. Warner, CharlesClifton, Job E. 
Pope, Herbert Lloyd, L. H. Kittridge, R. E. Olds. 


the cup was that it should be regarded 
as a rallying point for the forces of the 
association. 

As he was about to resume his seat, 
amid a volley of applause, Mr. Hedges 
turned toward Colonel Clifton and, when 
quiet had been restored, said that every 
member of the association knew how 
much valuable time had been given by 
Colonel Clifton to the association’s work. 
That was in the past and could not be 
recalled. But during all that time in 
which Colonel Clifton labored to build up 
the motor industry he almost forgot that 
he had a home. He could not forget his 
helpmeet and the partner of his joys and 
sorrows, but if it had not been for the 
free service he gave the association he 
undoubtedly would have spent more time 
in her company. Therefore, while the 
success of the association was sufficient 
reward in itself for Colonel Clifton, the 
association thought this a good time to 
make some sort of amends to Mrs. Clifton 
for the loss of her husband’s company. 
He then presented the piano, while the 
surprised president only could stammer his 
thanks, 

During the evening the usual singing 
took place, many of the songs having been 
parodied to suit motoring conditions by 
R. H. Johnson, of the White company. 

Preceding the banquet there was the 
largest gathering of manufacturers ever 
held in this country. The meeting lasted 
throughout the day. It was definitely de- 
cided that the 1911 A. L. A. M. show at 
Madison Square garden shall be of 2 
weeks’ duration, the first week being de- 
voted to the exhibition of pleasure cars 
and the second to commercial cars. There 
was voted a return of 75 cents a square 
foot on the last show at the garden. 


ASHINGTON, D. C., April 9—The 

federal bureau of statistics is au- 
thority for the statement that the foreign 
trade of the United States in motor cars 
now amounts to $1,000,000 a month, or 
$12,000,000 per annum, of which sum about 
$4,000,000 are imports and $8,000,000 ex- 
ports. Ten years ago the trade in motor 
ears was not of sufficient value to justify 
the bureau in making a separate record 
of either the imports or exports, the few 
motor cars entering or leaving the coun- 
try being included under the miscellane- 
ous class of ‘‘all other articles.’’ In July, 
1901, however, the bureau began to re- 
cord the exports, which in the fiscal year 
1902 amounted to about $1,000,000, and 
since that time the value of motor cars 
and parts exported to foreign countries 
has been in round terms $30,000,000, of 
which total about $25,000,000 has devel- 
oped in the 5 years ending with Decem- 
ber, 1909, with a prospect that the fiscal 
year 1910 will show an export record of 
fully $8,000,000. 

In imports the record was not estab- 
lished until July, 1905, when the total 
number of cars and parts thereof imported 
amounted to $4,000,000, in the fiscal years 


1906 and in 1907 to over $5,000,000, but. 


falling below that figure in succeeding 
years, making the total importation for 
the five years ending December, 1909, for 
which a record exists, about $18,000,000 of 
cars and parts. The shipments of cars 
and parts to Alaska, Hawaii and Porto 
Rico are not included in the figures quot- 
ed above, but amount in the past 5 
years to about $2,000,000, making the to- 
tal value of the cars passing in and out 
of ports of the United States in the past 
5 years about $45,000,000. 


The imports are chiefly from France, 
Italy, Germany and the United Kingdom, 
and the exports to practically every coun- 
try in the world, though the largest num- 
ber go to Canada, the United Kingdom, 
Mexico and Australia. The number sent 
to Canada in the fiscal year 1909 was 
1,230, valued at $1,457,129; to England, 
590, valued at $1,673,914; to France, 201, 
valued at $643,692; to Mexico, 200, valued 
at $282,462; and to Australia, 127, val- 
ued at $81,426. The prices of those sent 
to European countries are, as a rule, high- 
er than those sent to Canada, Mexico and 
Australia, the average price of those sent 
to France being over $3,000 each, accord- 
ing to the prices and numbers of ma- 
chines reported to the bureau of statistics; 
those to England average nearly $3,000 
each; those to Canada about $1,200, and 


. Mexico about $1,400 each, while those 


sent to Australia average less than $650. 

The total number of cars exported in 
the fiscal year 1909 was, according to the 
bureau’s figures, 3,184, valued at $5,387,- 
021, an average value of about $1,700 for 
each machine, and the number imported 
1,624, valued at $2,905,391, showing also 
an average of about $1,700 for each ma- 
chine. The distribution of motor cars ex- 
tends to all parts of the world, the num- 
ber of countries named by the bureau as 
destination of cars exported in the fiseal 
year 1909 being not fewer than fifty, and 
ineluding India, China, Dutch East Indies, 
Japan, Canary Islands, Egypt, French and 
British Africa, South American countries, 
Central American states, West Indies, Gi- 
braltar and Portugal. 

The figures for the calendar year are 
larger and show also higher prices, the 
number of machines exported in the eal- 
endar year 1909 being 3,696, and the 


- stated value $6,889,031, an average of 


nearly $1,900, these figures including only 
the shipments of machines to foreign 
countries and not including the shipments 
to our non-contiguous territories, or the 
parts of machines which are included in 
the grand total stated below in comparing 
our own exports of motor cars with those 
of other countries. 

France leads the world as an exporter 
of motor cars, with the United States 
second in rank. Statistics compiled 
from official sources show that the 
exports of vehicles of this class in the 
latest year for which details are at hand 
were: From France, in 1908, $24,569,000; 
the United States, in 1909, $8,667,397; 
United Kingdom, in 1909, $7,610,267; 


Italy, in 1908, $5,533,000; and Germany, in 
1908, $3,031,000. 
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Excessive Fuel Consumption 


AR owners are paying in dollars and cents the folly of 
& trying to drive from 3 to 63 miles per hour on high gear 
by throttle and spark control. These owners in the past have 
taken the greatest delight in boasting of the high-gear, or direct- 
drive, performance of their cars, and paid little attention to 
what it cost them. Of late several owners of high-powered cars 
have, however, seen the folly of their ways and are now realiz- 
ing that a change-speed gearbox would never: have been put in 
a ear had it not been intended for use other than occasionally 
brought into action for reversing. The fact that in city work 
several owners are not getting more than 6 miles per gallon 
of gasoline has caused them to wonder, not a little, at the fuel 
expense of operating a car in a city, and were the gasoline sit- 
uation as acute as in France or England this matter would have 
received attention long ago. 

zn & 

T is fact that many of the ears are not so economical this 
| year as they were 3 years ago in the matter of gasoline con- 
sumption. This is not due to the fact that makers cannot build 
as economical cars today as they could then; this is not due to 
the faet that carbureter manufacturers are less efficient than 
they were; and it is not due to the fact that there is a greater 
wave of ignorance with reference to a car at the present time. 
The fact is, however, that the owner has wanted the acme of 
flexibility and has. wanted it without the change-speed gear. 
Mere cars have been sold by being able to take a certain hill 
on the high gear than by being able to run a certain number 
of miles on a gallon of gasoline. It has been mandatory upon 
salesmen to give these high-speed demonstrations on hills, and 
in order to do it they have had to do it at the expense of 
gasoline. Many car owners have been aware of the fact right 
along that the maker was not putting out so economical a ear 
as heretofore, but, if lack of economy resulted in sales, it 
could only be construed as good business policy to give the 
buyer what he wants. 

ze 

OW, a reversion is showing itself in some parts of the coun- 

try, and owners are tiring of what they consider abnormal 
gasoline bills. It is true that if a car will only make 6 or 7 
miles on a gallon of gasoline in a city where it is constantly 
stopping and starting because of traffic, that this same ear will 
make, perhaps, 15 or 17 miles per gallon in straight runs on 
country roads. The owner, however, fails to realize this in 
many eases and goes blindly on with his high-speed fever, but 
is objecting to paying the penalty. Motor Age believes that 
genuine economy contests in which the consumption of gaso- 
line is a consideration will come into prominence within the 
next year or so, and further that owners will soon see the 
folly of their high-speed fanaticism, and be content to change 
to lower gears for hills, so that the gearset will be a more 
important part of the car than heretofore. Nineteen hundred 
and eleven promises to be a starter in the matter of motor 
efficiency, and hand in hand with this will go the matter of 
motor economy. Up to the present it has been the law to 
inerease the cylinder sizes to get more power, but now makers 
are talking of smaller bore and longer stroke with the result 
that the piston displacement in cubic inches is reduced and the 
power increased. It is no Utopian dream to see visions e* 
motors. with less. than 3-inech bore, and 6-inch stroke. 


Opening the Board Track 


HE opening of the mile board track in Los Angeles last 

week, and the breaking of nearly all American speed records 
on a mile cirele, has demonstrated the fact that if speed is 
the desired quantity it is possible to obtain it on a circle 1-mile 
in extent as well as on a loop 2% miles in extent. Before 
the opening of the track many enthusiasts declared that speed 
of 100 miles an hour would be impossible, but already this 
mark has keen attained and doubtless before the close of the 
meet faster time will have been made on this track. It is 
questionable, however, if the board track will become a pop- 
ular racing arena for motor cars. So far as speed is concerned 
it gives promise of surpassing the speedway of more than 
twice its length, but the monotony of the circular board track 
may act against its popularity. The popularity of a road race 
on a circuit 10 miles in circumference lies in the fact that the 
mental equation enters into the sport. The spectator constantly 
wonders what is going to happen while the cars are out of sight 
on the circuit and this wonder and excitement are big factors 
in the sport end of road racing, and factors which cannot enter 
into races on a mile track, or a short speedway. 


2 ® 


‘7 F a spectator is to be interested in any event his mind must 

be absorbed in the contest, and experience has shown that 
where the eye can follow the car through every inch of the cir- 
cuit the interest is not so well sustained as where the ear, or 
cars, vanish for a time and during which vanishing period the 
spectators are all tuned to excitement regarding what may and 
what may not oceur during the interval. In spite of this, 
however, the board track will hold its place in motor racing, 
so will the speedway, so will the mile track at the country 
fair, and so will the road race on a 10-mile cireuit. From a 
profit point of view the mile track should prove the best invest- 
ment beeause of it being cheaper and quicker to construct than 
a 2 or 3-mile speedway. From a standpoint of revenue the 
road race will never prove a great success, because. of the 
expense of preparing the road surface, the cost of patrolling 


the course, and the expense of erecting grand stands and other 
conveniences. 


ez 


ITH the starting of the pathfinding car on the Glidden 

tour route from Cincinnati this week, the first big step 
in the launching of America’s national tour has been taken. 
Compared with previous years, the route at present being ex- 
plored gives promise of being, perhaps, the hardest of all. It 
is essentially a business route, being selected solely with the 
object of developing the motor spirit in the territory through 
which it will pass and the greater part of which territory is 
through a fertile agricultural country, one in which the agri 
eulturists make sufficient money to buy cars and one in which 
cars are needed because of the greater acreage and the greater 
distances, 


eR 
T is to be hoped that manufacturers throughout the country 
will give this national contest the support it deserves. In 
past seasons the entry list has not been anything like as large 
as it should have been, but on every occasion those manufac- 
turers who have participated have been amply repaid for theif 
efforts by the stimulation in trad 
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SELDEN LEGAL GUNS TRAINED ON DETROIT 


ETROIT, Mich., April 11—That with- 
D in a very few days—in all probabil- 
ity during the present week—the long- 
threatened litigation between the licensed 
and independent manufacturers of motor 
cars will be begun in the United States 
court here, is the statement of James 
Whittemore, chief counsel for the Associa- 
tion of Licensed Automobile Manufactur- 
Detroit. Injunctions will be 
sought, Mr. Whittemore says, prohibiting 
six of the independent companies of De- 
troit from marketing their output. Five 
of the companies which will be arraigned 
as defendants will be the Owen Motor 
Car Co., the Abbott Motor Car Co., the 
Demotear Co., the Warren-Detroit Motor 
Car Co, and the Paige-Detroit Motor Car 
Co. The identity of the sixth defendant 
in the suits—it is understood that the first 
batch of suits will include that number 
only—is not announced. Following the 
inauguration of the suits here, suit will be 
started against the Parry company, of 
Indianapolis, and the Velie company, of 
Moline. 


ers in 


It is said it is the intention to start 
suit later against all independent manu- 
faecturers who are actual producers, in- 
creasing the number of suits pending as 
rapidly as the factories now organized 
invade the ranks of actual sales. 

It is believed that this litigation will 
be by far the most important in -the his- 
tory of the industry. Both sides have 
been preparing locally for the test. While 





Rumor Has it Seven Suits Will 
Be Iastituted at Once by the 
A. L. A. M. in the Patent War 








the independent manufacturers have kept 
their plans closely guarded, it is under- 
stood that they have retained counsel and 
are now ready to enter a defense at any 
time. It also is plainly evident that the 


MARYLAND’S SWANN BILL PASSED 


Baltimore, Md., April 11—The Swann 
motor vehicle law. is now a reality and 
from now on motorists of the city of 
Baltimore and the state of: Maryland will 
be governed by it. The law.-was adopted 
on the closing day of the legislature and 
was the first bill to receive the signature 
of Governor Crothers. 
of the provisions of the law will not. be 
practically put into effect before the first 
of May, that section prohibiting the use 
of ear-splitting honks will be regarded 
from now on. Policemen, however, have 
been instructed not to be too harsh with 
owners until they are thoroughly familiar 
with the various provisions of the law. 
They will warn owners that the use of 
other than horns operated by hand pres- 
sure on a rubber bulb is a misdemeanor, 
so that by May 1 most of the owners will 
be familiar with this particular section. 

The commissioner assumes office the 
first Monday after May 1. 





While the majority - 


threat of an injunction suit is not ap- 
parently worrying them- greatly. Practi- 
eally all the factories mentioned are being 
increased this summer and additions to 
the investment which would be to a large 
extent rendered valueless by failure in 
the litigation take place almost daily. 

The independents claim that the licensed 
association is endeavoring to ensure, by 
the litigation, the absence from the field 
of any concerns likely to make inroads 
on the licensed firms, during the com- 
paratively short time of life of the Selden 
patent, which forms the basis of the suits. 
At present, the licensed firms are selling 
aS many cars as they can possibly make. 
Three years hence, however; it is be- 
lieved that, with the patent’s protection, 
the licensed: factories would have been in- 
creased up to a point where they will be 
very nearly, if not quite able to take care 
of all the demand. The present opportu- 
nity offered in the selling field, it is gen- 
erally admitted, will not endure indefi- 
nitely against the immensely increased 
rate at which cars are being produced. 

It is notable that the plans for the com- 
ing litigation do not include any further 
action against the Ford Motor Co., which 
has figured prominently in the fight 
against the validity of the Selden patent 
up to date. This fact has again caused 
the springing up of rumors to the effect 
that the Ford would shortly enter the 
licensed fold. As usual, the rumors were 
met with denial by the Ford people. 


ROAD RACES, TRACK MEETS, RELIABILITY RUNS AND HILL-CLIMBS SCHEDULED FOR SEASON OF 1910 


April 8-10 and 13- 17—Opening meets. at 
new board motordrome, Los Angeles, Cal. 

“oe 23-29—Second annual show at Ban- 
gor, Me. 

April 28—Economy run of Chicago Motor 
Club to Lake Geneva and return. 

April 30-May 2—Reliability run to Atlantic 
pi Quaker City Motor Club, of Philadel- 
phia. 

May 2—Start of flag-to-flag endurance run 
from Denver, Colo., to the City of Mexico. 

May 5-6-7—Speedway races at Atlanta, Ga. 

May 9—Road race at Santa Rosa, Cal. 

May a run of Motor Club 
of Harrisburg, Pa. 

May 13-14—Track meet of Motor Contest 
Association, Brighton Beach, New York. 

May 15—Track meet of Santa Rosa Auto- 
mobile Association, Santa Rosa, Cal. 

May 18-19—Reliability run of Norristown 
Automobile Club, Norristown, Pa. 

May 19-20-21—Reliability run of Automo- 
bile Club of Hartford, Hartford, Conn. 

May 22—Reliability run, Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram, Fort Worth, Tex. 

May 29—Spanish voiturette road race for 
Catalunya cup. 

, May 27-28-30—Speedway meet at Indian- 


sapolis, 


May 30—Track meet of Bay State Auto- 
mobile Association, Boston. 
May 28-30—Track meet of ee Club 
of Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo. 
Nay 30—Hill-climb of Automobile Club of 
Bri Joeneees Bridgeport, Conn. 
y 30—Decoration day road race of Den- 
ver ‘Motor Ciub, Denver, Colo. 
May 29-30-31—Speedway meet at Los An- 
gei s, Cal, 
Nay 27-31—Reliability run of Washington 
Post, Washington, D. C. 
June 1—Road races of Motor Contest As- 
var tion, Riverside, L. 1. 


une 4—Track meet*of Quaker City Motor - 


clu, , Philadelphia. 
June 4—Annual hill-climb of Worcester 
Automobile Club, Worcester, Mass. 


June 11—Annual Giant’s Despair hill-climb 
Wilxes-Barre, Pa. . E 


June 11—Road races of Portland Automo- 
bile Club, Portland, Ore 

June 18—Hill- climb of Upper Westchester 
A. C., Ossining, N. 

June 15- ie hao Glidden tour. Start 
Cincinnati, finish Chicago. 

July 1-2-4—S, edway meet at Indianapolis. 

July 1- 10—Roee carnival of licensed deal- 
ers at Los Angeles, Cal. 

July 2—Reliablility run of North Wildwood 
Automobile Club, Philadelphia. 
c Od 2-3-4—Speedway meet at Los Angeles, 


July 4—Track meet of Motor Club of Wild- 
— N. J. 

July 4—Track meet of Dallas Automobile 
Club, Dallas, Tex. 

July 4—Track meet of Cheyenne Motor 
Club, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

July 4—Hill-climb of Automobile Club of 
Auburn, Auburn, N. Y. 

July 4—Track meet of Minnesota State 
Automobile Association, St. Paul. 

July 11+-Hill-climb of Plainfield Automo- 
nite lub, Plainfield, N. J. 

July—Hill-climb at Richfield Springs, N. 
Y.; middle of month, 

July—Road race of Grand Rapids Automo- 
bile Club, Grand Rapids, Mich.;. middle of 
month, 

July 30—Track meet of — Wildwood 
Automobile Club, Wildwood, N. J. 

August 1—Reliability run of ene 
Automobile Club, Minneapolis, Min 

August 1-September 15—French lnduetrtat 
vehicle trials. 

August 6—Track meet of Quaker City Mo- 
tor Club, Philadelphia. 

Sat 12-13—Speedway meet at Indian- 
apolis 

August 15—Annual hill-climb of Chicago 
Motor Club at Algonquin, Ill. 

August 15—Start of Munsey tour. 

August 17—Track meet at Cheyenne, Wyo. 

August 3i—Reliability run of Minnesota 
State Automobile Association. 

September 2-3-5—Speedway meet at In- 
dianapolis. 

September 3—Reliability run of Tr 
Wildwood Automobile Club, Wildwood, N. J. 

September 5—Track meet at Wildwood, 


September 5—Track meet at Cheyenne, 

yo. 

September 5—Speedway meet at Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

September 5—Road race of Denver Motor 
Club, Denver, Colo. 

September 5-10—Track meet at state fair, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

September 9-10—Track meet at Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

September 10—Mount Baldy road race, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

September 10-11-12—Track meet at Seattle, 
Wash. 
one 18—Track meet at Syracuse, 


October 1—Vanderbilt cup race. 

October 3—Reliability run of Louisville’ 
Automobile Club, Louisville, Ky. 

October 7-8—Speedway meet at Los An- 
geles, Cal. 
c > Isao 6-7-8—Track meet at Santa Anna, 

al. 

October 8—Fairmount park road_ race, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

October 15-November 2—Show in Paris 
promoted by Aeronautical Society. 

October 15-16-17-18—Annual 1,000-mile re- 
liability run of Chicago Motor Club. 

October 20-21-22—Speedway meet at At- 
lanta, Ga. 

October 23—Road race, Portola cup, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

October 27-28-29—Track meet at Dallas, 

ex. 

November 5-6—Track meet at New Or- 
leans, La. 

November 6-9-13—Track meet at San An- 
tonio, Tex. 

November 24—Hill-climb at Redlands, Cal. 
ann 24—Road races at Savannah, 
a. 

December 3-18—Annual salon of Automo- 
bile Club of France. 

Piha sysy | 7-14 and 17-24, 1911—Show of A. 

A. M., Madison Square garden, New 

York. 

February 6-11 and 13-20, 1911—N. A. A. M. 
show, Chicago. 
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BOARD CIRCLE FASTER THAN SPEEDWAYS 





START OF 10-MILE SMALL-CaR Race ON LOS ANGELES BOARD TRACK 


OS ANGELES, CAL., April 8—The 

1-mile board motordrome at Playa del 
Rey, which opened today, is a success. 
Despite the shortness of the circuit five 
motor speedway records were shattered 
and before the meeting is over there is 
every indication that every record made 
at Atlanta and Indianapolis will be low- 
ered. 

The first man to. make the circuit low- 
ered a record and from there on every 
time a car went around, excepting in one 
event, a new mark was made. 

Barney Oldfield, Ralph de Palma and 
George Robertson are the stars of the in- 
augural meet, and each annexed records. 
Oldfield secured the 1-mile record by cir- 
cuiting the pie pan in :36.22. This followed 
the record of :37.56 made by Caleb Bragg 
in a Fiat. 

The big Benz driven by Oldfield is 
capable of faster time on this track; it is 
only a question of how much of a chance 
Oldfield wants to take. The car is too light 
for the track and the rear end is inclined 
to move up somewhat when traveling at 
the terrific speed of a mile in :37. Cars 
going no faster than :40 to the mile hold 
the boards perfectly and some of the 
heavier and better balanced cars will run 
true at :35. 


The opening day was marred by a cloudy 
sky and a strong wind which blew con- 
stantly off the Pacific. The threatening 
weather kept the crowd down to 5,000. The 
racing has aroused the greatest enthusiasm 
on the coast and record-breaking crowds 
are expected today and tomorrow. 


Chairman Butler, of the A. A. A. contest 
board, was well pleased with the racing 
and is of the opinion that mile board 
tracks are practical. There is a slight 
tendency for the inside few feet to be- 
come slippery from the dropping oil, but 
this is overcome by the use of lye in 
washing the boards. 


The day’s racing was free from acci- 
dents. A Dorris which was driven in the 
100-mile race by Frank Siefert turned 
over, but this occurred after the race as 
the car was being driven off the course 
and was due to the numbness of the 
driver’s arms. There was nothing resem- 
bling an accident during the racing. 

After Bragg had turned his mile in 
:37.56 George Robertson was sent away 
with his big Simplex and easily annexed 
the 10-mile record. His time was 6:31.37. 
Strang’s time for this distance at Atlanta 
was 7:01.94. 

Ralph de Palma was the next star to 
grab a record, his big Fiat which arrived 
from New York Thursday going 5 miles in 
3:15.62. This took seconds off the former 
mark. Ben Kerscher was next to get in 
the record-breaking class, the Darracq tear- 
ing off 2 miles in 1:18.29. 

The longest race of the opening day was 
the 100-mile contest for stock chassis of 
231-300 cubic inches piston displacement. 
Only three cars started, the Marmon, Dor- 


ris and Corbin. The first two immediately 
shot to the front and for 95 miles there 
followed one of the prettiest races ever 
seen on a track. The cars were lapped for 
almost the entire distance and at times but 
a few inches separated them. At the end 
of 15 miles the Dorris was a foot ahead of 
the Marmon. At the finish of 25 miles the 
Marmon had an advantage of half a length. 
Thirty miles found their positions un- 
changed. At 50 miles the Dorris, driven 
by Frank Siefert, crossed the line 2 feet 
ahead of Harroun’s Marmon. The time for 
the 50 miles was 42:30.8. 








TIME TRIALS ON FRIDAY 


TEN MILES 
Robertson in Simplex: 

Miles By laps Total 
D6 05 perc aie aeeome :39.20 739.20 
a Sick ership Rb! hie ees peter 739.40 1:18.60 
ear ee eee ares, oe 739.22 1:57.82 
| Ore gee ar ae 739.72 2 :37.54 
Bruises fabShatan es 0a acme eid 739.62 3:16.16 
RB o cca vain aisccee rl waa kates 739.09 3 355.25 
lee sie ai aie, ae la a 739.07 4:34.32 
SPER aT Pie en 738.99 5:18.31 

se Statetacie atl erate eat a nee 739.01 5 :52.32 

PO ae ieee 739.05 6 :31.37 





SPECTATORS ON INFIELD aT BOARD TRACK MEET 














At 80 miles the Marmon was a length in 
front and at 90 the Dorris led by a foot. 
For consistent running nothing could sur- 
pass this performance. After the ninety- 
fifth mile the Marmon opened up a gap of 
several hundred feet. The time was 
1:25:22.1. 

In the 10-mile race for cars with 451-600 
cubic inches piston displacement Barney 
Oldfield in the Knox six made a sensa- 
tional drive. He was on the extreme inside 
at the start and when the gun was fired 
his wheels slipped into the dirt and he was 
% of a mile to the bad before he got his 
car underway. Al Livingston in the big 
Stoddard-Dayton was flying in front, close- 
ly followed by the Apperson with Hanshue 
at the wheel. They held these positions for 
several miles with Barney steadily creep- 
ing up. In the fourth mile Oldfield sent 
the Knox into the lead and won handily, 
with the Apperson second. This was the 
only event in which a record was not 
broken. With a good start the Knox 
would have cut seconds off the Atlanta 
mark, 

The 5-mil: race proved a hair-raiser, de 
Palma in the Fiat 90 winning by a scant 
length from Robertson in the Simplex. The 
two tore around at a terrific speed, lapped 
for almost the entire distance. The time 
was 3:16.30, which is easily a record for 
competition. 


More Records Saturday 


Los Angeles, Cal., April 9—The second 
days’ racing on the new motordrome was 
marked by two new records. George Rob- 
ertson by winning the 10-mile free-for-all 
in 6:35.6 set a new world’s mark and the 
Cole won the 50-mile 161-230 class in 
43.49.69. 








TIME TRIALS ON FRIDAY 


MOTOR AGE 





OLDFIELD IN MONSTER BENZ ON THE BOARD TRACK 














DETAILED SUMMARY OF FIRST DAY’S RACING AT LOS ANGELES 


First race—Ten miles, stock chassis, class C, division 2; 


Bore 
+ 
3% 
a 
3% 
4 


displacement. 

Car No. of cyl. H. P. 
CD in ski a Fur centes +t 30 
Oh vided dee ses tae 4 20 
Firestone-Columbus ....... 4 26 
rer ae cre eee 4 20 
Warren-Detroit ........... 4 30 

Time, 9 :3.25. 

Second race—Ten miles, stock chassis, class C, 
displacement. 

Car No. of cyl. H. ™ 
PET 6 6t 
UII oie a-4 0 os ale aes + 55 
MRE failasisdia ale Wen a OS 4 45 
Stoddard-Dayton .......... 4 50 
Great Western ........... 4 45 

Time, 7 :49%. 

Third race—Five-mile free-for-all, class D. 

Car No. of cyl. H. P. 
| RP eee tre cr eed es 4 190 
PIO « grngisrsig aaa uakarhe 4 100 
ee, EEE CORT Ce 4 200 
pO | Re ere ree ee + 32 


d 
Time, 3: 16 31/100. 


Fourth race—One hundred-mile, stock chassis, class C, division 5; 


piston displacement. 


Car No. of cyl. 
WING a5 so rtechtcgetaeans a 
Pre ee ee) ee + 
CORRE ob uA ao eee aweeheene + 


Time, 1:25:22 7/100. 
Time for each 5 miles: 


Miles ay laps 
REAP trey 4 322.42 
BOP g cere. cv alsiommen se 4:19.03 
BE o's acacea- aiere temas 4:10.50 
SER ar 4:15.52 
BE « ci veuieetaneean 4:11.07 
SDD wa .0c 4, adage Mecoeoes 4:11.41 
We oclug as oocewceed 4:07.59 
WE. 6 tnaeecenas 4:10.46 
RP ree 4:17.38 


ap 


Piston 
Bore Stroke Displacement Driver 
5 5a 373.16 Oldfield 
5% 5 571.56 Hanshue 
5% 6 495.12 Marquis 
5% 5 % 497.96 Livingston 
5 5 432.08 Dereran 
Piston 
Bore Stroke Displacement Driver 
c Bs cd 2 RR > cetera De Palma 
6% SSR eS Robertson 
7 3/10 : & ‘giaaemamanaier sr oo Kerscher 
4 % 6 425.28 Siebel 
231-300 cubic inches 
Piston 
Bore Stroke Displacement Driver 
4 286.20 Harroun 
a0 5° 283.80 Siefert 
4% 4% 270.32 Livingston 
O65 as os 4:16.70 42 :30.08 
Se Sioa e wae ee 4:14.03 46 :44.11 
Cooter eeee eo 4:15.87 50 :59.98 
Gk execegcrtertas 4:18.02 55 :18.00 
1 ee pee ee 4:17.13 59 :35.13 
Te oly eae 4:19.15 1 :03 :54.28 
Sok ie ens on 4 :54.69 1 :08 :08.97 
a ees: 4:16.63 1 :12 :25.60 
Oe Pa i meobaes 4:26.82 1:16 :52.42 
; eA St Are Se i 4:57.86 1:21 :10.28 
pare ty oreo 4:11.79 p J 


division 5; 


161-300 cubic inches piston 
Piston 


Stroke Displacement Driver 
4 200.72 Endicott 
3% 164.40 J. Nikrent 
4 200.72 Linthwaite 
3% 164.40 Hampton 
4% 226.28 Miller 


451-600 cubic inches piston 

















NEW RECORD TABLE ESTABLISHED ON MILE BOARD TRACK AT LOS ANGELES BY ALL CLASSES 








ONE MILE 
Barney Oldfield, Benz............. :36.22 
COIGD ERPRER, Dies Oe oo kine ccc ke wore 737.56 
TWO MILES 
Kerscher in Darracq: 
Miles By laps Total 
b Dea ees cemtear ee Meer ae :39.07 :39.07 
, Brees Pye ee 339.32 1:18.39 
FIVE MILES 
De Palma in Fiat 190: 
Miles By laps Total 
Dies lave s tae eae :38.77 738.77 
Baccus vy ivitiaaeanak 738.95 2 tas 
Or oti oraidale awe ates 739.18 1 :56.90 
es tet ee eeitos 739.96 2 :36.86 
De sthisinnk banca 8 eae eee 738.76 3 715.62 
New Records 
Dis:tance Car Driver 
P-ED abick.deb vee cages eueetee Oldfield 
ROD in0ik's 600s tae iis vee « Kerscher 
SEES. WV dse does Sbdbcwes ses Robertson 
4—DOITACG .. 0. ee cccecscescceee Kerscher 
SOOM: adesies sack} we teewe cakes De Palma 
TONNE eve di cs eeetesvudves Robertson 
PRM DOG oSs-64.3 ce eev ash cekae en Bragg 
See GENES cb ase Se eases Oldfield 
GPRNUEE Nici s io oe clcdess cweesear Marquis 
GON sd ke bX inde eous Harroun 
LOO oiicteen Fea eee eke Endicott 
LG Aa ix's + SU ws Sess Sees De Palma 
SOUSMSUNES cos cavadaccees sucess ++e+- Endicott 








Jtagivg 17:07.81 
fetes 43:49.69 68.4 


FREE-FOR-ALL 


92. Be ~y 

91.9 
450-600 GEASS 
737.56 95.8 


3:52.20 81.87 
76.25 Fiat 60 
231-300 


Buick 


eee eeee 


9:03.25 66. ~ Chalmers ... 





Old Records 
Driver Time M. “a: _ Track 
ere StraGS 6c cic cs See Atlanta 
nee SUrONS | oc sini cic ccc st keen Be Atlanta 
No previous record 
No previous record 
wae ae oldnela coccccecee Sthk8: TLT Indianapolis 
“eens Strang ........... 7:01.94 85.5 Atlanta 
No previous record 
No previous — 
a cea ae Robertson ........42:02.98 71.3 Atlanta* 
PoP eAe Strang ........... 4:48.00 62.5 Indianapolis 
WEES eel Matson ........... 4:05.5 57.6 Atlanta 
No previous record re: 
eats Nelson ...........50:36.00 59.2 Atlanta 
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The California Sunshine has been con- 
spicuous by its absence during the past.2 
days. The sky still was overcast when 
George Robertson was called out with his 
Simplex to go-after the 5-mile record set 
by de Palma yesterday. The Simplex 
started on its journey by reeling off a 
mile in :39.43. For the 2 miles the time 
was 1:18.91; 3, 1:58.33; 4, 2:37.67, and the 
5, 3:17.34. De Palma’s record was 3:15.62. 

Ben Kerscher, driving a Darracq, went a 
mile in :39.58. He was followed by Bragg, 
who turned up the same distance in the 
Fiat 90 in :39.22. Oldfield, with the big 
Benz, started after the 5-mile record and 
was making fast time when a bad tire 
forced him to retire at the end of the 
third mile. Two miles were reeled off in 
1:13.72. ‘This was well within the record. 

The first contest of the day was the 
5-mile stock chassis 451-600 cubic inches. 
This brought out four starters. The Apper- 
son, with Hanshue at the wheel, jumped 
to the front and led for the first mile, but 
on the second eireuit Oldfield got the 
Knox to rolling and assumed command, 
winning in the fast time of 3:52.20. The 
Jackrabbit was second and the Isotta 
third. 

The 10-mile handicap proved easy for 
the little Ford, which was sent away with 
a handicap of 3 minutes 10 seconds. Old- 
field with the Knox was scratch, with the 
Apperson, Isotta, Stoddard, Marmon and 
Cole stretched out with handicaps down 
to 20 seconds. The Ford was around twice 
before the last car was underway and at 
the finish the Stoddard was % mile be- 
hind the Ford. Oldfield was third, % 
mile away. 

The 10-mile free-for-all proved the sen- 
sation of the day and it also resulted in 
a new record being chalked up. Bragg in 
the Fiat 90 had the pole and took the 
lead at the flag, with the Simplex and Dar- 
racq following. The leaders drew away 
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CHALMERS 30, THE OFFICIAL GLIDDEN TOUR PATHFINDER 


from the Dutchman and fought it out. For 
7 miles the Fiat led by half a length. 
Robertson always. was only a few feet 
away and with two laps to go jumped to 
the front and opened a gap of 50 feet. The 
time, 6:35.6, is a new record for the dis- 
tance. The Fiat tore off several pieces 
of rubber tread in the last mile. 

The 50-mile race was a fight between 
Endicott and the Cole and Nikrent’s 
Buick. The time, 43:49.69, takes a big 
chunk off the former record made at 
Atlanta. The Cole won by 50 feet, but 
for 45 miles the cars were within a length 
of one another. The Buick led until the 
forty-fifth mile, when Endicott took com- 
mand. A Warren-Detroit was third. 

SATURDAY’S SUMMARIES 


TIME TRIALS 


One mile—De Palma, Fiat; time, :38.35. 
One mile—Bragg, Fiat; time, :39.22. 

Five miles—Oldfield, Benz; time, 3:15.71. 
Five miles — Robertson, Simplex; time, 


3:17.34. 
RACE RESULTS 

Five-mile, stock chassis, 451-600 class—Old- 
field, Knox, won; Hanshue, Apperson, second ; 
Marquis, Isotta, third. Time, 3:52.20. 

Ten-mile, stock chassis, handicap—Hampton, 
Ford, 3:10 handicap, won; Livingstone, Stod- 
dard-Dayton, :25, second; Oldfield, Knox, 
third. Time, 10:10.10. 

Ten-mile free-for-all—Robertson, Simplex, 
won; Bragg, Fiat, second. Time, 6:35.06. 

Fifty-mile, stock chassis, 161-230 class— 
Endicott, Cole, won; Nikrent, Buick, second; 
Miller, Warren-Detroit, third. Time, 43 :49.69. 


Two More Records Go 





Los Angeles, Cal., April 10—Special 
telegram—A 50-mile record by the Isotta 
and -a new 5-mile mark by the Marmon 
were the features of today’s racing. The 
first accident of the motordrome meet also 
occurred this afternoon in the 50-mile race, 
when the Apperson upset and rolled over 
several times. Harris Hanshue, the driver, 
and Carey King, his mechanic, escaped 
with nothing more serious than severe 
bruises and a shaking up. The accident 
was caused by a punctured tire. 

A new record was established in this 
race by the Isotta, which finished in 
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39:20.69. The best previous mark in this 
class was 42:02.98, made at Atlanta by 
Robertson in a Fiat. 

The competitive 5-mile record also was 
broken by Harroun in a Marmon in the 
race for'cars of the 231-300 class. The dis- 
tance was covered in 3:55.97. 


SUNDAY’S SUMMARIES 
TIME TRIALS 

One mile—Bragg, Fiat; time, :38.52. 

One mile—Oldfield, Benz; time, :36.90. 

Three Miles-——Robertson, Simplex; time, 
1:58.98. 

Four miles — Kerscher, Darracq; time, 

740.76. 

Five miles—De Palma, Fiat; time, 3 :30.27. 
RACE RESULTS 

Fifteen-mile, stock chassis, 160-230 class— 

De Palma, Fiat, won; Marquis, Isotta, second ; 

Kelly, Hupmobile, third. Time, 17 :07.81 

Chanslor and Lyon handicap, 5 miles—Les- 
eault, Palmer-Singer, 1:00 handicap, won: 
Livingston, Stoddard-Dayton, 735, second; 
Marquis, Isotta, 1:00, third. Time, 3:23.16. 

Five miles, 231-300 class—Harroun, Marmon, 
won ; Siefert, Dorris, second. Time, 3 :55.97. 

Fifty. miles, Venice sweepstakes, 451-600 
class—Marquis, Isotta, won; Livingston, Stod- 
dard-Dayton, second. Time, 39 :20.69. 

Ten-mile handicap — Robertson, Simplex, 
scratch, won; Lescault, Palmer-Singer, :50, 
second; Livingston, Stoddard-Dayton, — :30, 
third. Time, 3:29.28. 

Five-mile free-for-all—Bragg, Fiat, won; 
Robertson, Simplex, second; Kerscher, Darracgq, 
third. Time, 3:15.89. 

Fast Half by Oldfield 

Los Angeles, Cal., April 13 — Special 
Telegram—Racing at the motordome was 
resumed this afternoon and the feature 
was Oldfield’s % mile in :17.91, an aver 
age of 100.5 miles per hour. Summaries: 

TIME TRIALS 


1 kilometer—Oldfield, Benz: time, :22.88. 
mile, Oldfield, Benz; time, :17.91. 

1 mile—De Palma, Fiat; time, :37.67. 

2 miles—Bragg, Fiat; time, 1 :15.96. 

3 miles—Kerscher, Darracq; time, 1 :57.71. 
10 miles—Nikrent, Buick; time, 7:35.87. 
COMPETITION EVENTS 
Ffive-mile, free-for-all handicap—Livingstone 
Stoddard-Dayton, 12 seconds, handicap, wou; 
Harroun, Marmon, 10 seconds, second; Mar- 
quis, Isota, 11 seconds, third; time, 3 :50.55. 

Fifty-mile, free-for-all—De Palma, Fiat Cy- 
clone, won; Livingstone, Stoddard-Dayton, se - 
ond; Harroun, Marmon, third. Time: 1° 
miles, 7:18.08; 20 miles, 14 :44.54; 30 miles, 
22:42.95; 40 miles, 380:28.18; 50 miles, 
37 355.538. 

Ten-mile, free-for-all, first heat—Kersch«', 
Darracq, won; De Palma, Fiat, second. Ti: 
7:01. 
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IN CHALMERS PATHFINDER 


Glidden Trail Through the South 


EXINGTON, Ky., April 12—Special 

Telegram—The first day’s run of the 
Chalmers 30 Glidden pathfinder took Scout 
Dai H. Lewis and his party over 83 miles 
of as good road as will be encountered 
anywhere on the Cincinnati-Dallas-Chiecago 
journey. With a limestone foundation, the 
winding pike from Covington, across the 
Ohio river from Cincinnati, down into the 
blue grass region is kept in excellent repair 
with crushed stone by several toll gate pro- 
prietors. It isof the sort that is good what- 
ever the weather might be. The country 
becomes gradually more rolling and diver- 
sified as one goes south from Cincinnati, 
but the grades are at no point steeper than 
6 per cent. 

The road is lined with the rich red loam 
farms which, to judge from the appearance 
of the residences passed every few hun- 
(red yards, bring good incomes from to- 
baceo and hemp. Here and there are seen 
the log cabins with the stone chimneys, 
which were quarters for the slaves in days 
gone by. 

Thirty-seven railroad crossings, twenty- 
eight of them graded, are passed, and some 
are at curves where a sharp lookout up 
and down the line is advisable. There are 
a dozen or hamlets and a score of 
buildings each stretched out along the Lex- 
ington pike, but the arrogant rural police 
officer is nowhere to be met with. 

The interest and beauty of the run in- 
creased as the pathfinder with its escort of 
two ears with Dr. C. L. Bonifield, presi- 
dent of the Cineinnati Automobile Club, 
and E. L. Ferguson, of the American Auto- 
mobile Association, went southward. A 
couple of miles north of Georgetown, 18 
miles north of Lexington, a committee 
headed by President R. G. Pulliam, presi- 
dent of the Bluegrass Automobile Club, 
met the pathfinder and accompanied it 
through Georgetown into Lexington. From 
the border of Fayette county the hard 


more 








stone road is equal to an asphalt boulevard 
as the result of judicious treatment with 
erude oil. Georgetown has all the pic- 
turesqueness of the old south coupled with 
the prosperity of the new. It has 10,000 
inhabitants, the chief industry being the 
Indian oil refinery. Beyond Georgetown 
the pathfinders caught their first glimpse 
of Kentucky thoroughbreds in passing the 
home of August Belmont’s stock farm. 

The Bluegrass Club, whose guests the 
explorers are tonight, urged Lewis to desig- 
nate Lexington the first control out of Cin- 
cinnati, offering as an inducement a south- 
easterly run of 178 miles to Louisville over 
a macadam road through the Cumberland 
foothills. Lewis, however, will not include 
this run in the tentative trip and tomorrow 
the straightest route to Louisville will be 
taken. 

The Bluegrass Club, with a membership 
of 100, has put every important road in 
Fayette county in prime condition and will 


have a sign board system complete by 
June. There are 300 cars owned in Lex- 
ington, with its 50,000 inhabitants, and 


motor enthusiasm is on the rapid inerease 
as good roads work developed the touring 
possibilities of the region. 


From Lexington to Louisville 
Louisville, Ky., April 13—Special. Tele- 
gram—‘‘ Best 


day’s run in any 


tour,’’? is Dai H. Lewis’ verdict on trip 
mapped out from Cincinnati to Louisville; 
the last half of which between Lexington 
and here was completed this afternoon. 


‘The roads are simply perfect,’’ says the 


A. A. A. seout; ‘‘hard, smooth macadam 
that a month of rain wouldn’t damage.’’ 
The Chalmers 30 making no effort to 


seorch, slid up and down hills at a 35-mile 
pace most of way, reaching Louisville at 
3 o’clock this afternoon, 


The ‘road winds through the center of 
the bluegrass country and is flanked by 


Glidden * 
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horses 
browse on every hillside and mansions 


rich farms where sleek, blooded 
that arouse memories of before-the-war 
romances glimpsed through oak groves 
besides horses with pedigrees. Hemp and 
tobaeco are principal products of country, 
which is rich as any in the world. The 
landscape resembles one great park, pos- 
sessing in fullest degree a natural and cul- 
tivated scenic virtue. 

In the run of 166 miles from Cincinnati 
to Louisville made during ideal weather, 
the pathfinder met no other cars except 
welcoming parties from the Blue Grass 
Motor club of Lexington and the Louis- 


: ville Automobile elub. 


Frankfort, the capital of the state, is 


‘passed through, and here the attractive- 
‘ness of the region reaches its climax. A 


broad deep valley gives a view each way 
-extending into a blue and hazy line where 
the hills meet the sky. Frankfort has 10,- 
000 inhabitants and some well kept col- 
onial residences of affluent aspect, but few 
ears are owned in city. 

Shelbyville, a place with 4,000 people, 
is next largest town on the route, although 
there are numerous cross roads settlements, 


such as Versailles, Boston, Middletown, 
along way. 
The Louisville club sent a dozen ears, 


headed by President Eugene Straus, out 
to meet the pathfinders. and by the time 
Cherokee park, throught which the route 
enters the city, was reached, there was a 
large parade in line. This 600-acre park 
is not excelied anywhere and through it 
the Glidden route winds over a road oiled 
for so long that it is easily mistaken for 
asphalt. 

The Louisville club, with 300 members) 
is a compact and active organization, 
much interested in good roads work and 
road placarding. An expensive new club 
house is in prospect, A third of the 3,000 
cars owned in this state are in Louisville 
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Savannah-Jacksonville Scenes 
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FERRY AND TREE OBSTRUCTIONS ON SAVANNAH RELIABILITY RuN 





and besides the club there is a busy deal- 
ers’ association and headquarters of state 
association. 

There are but two motor car manufac- 
tories here, the Weber Commercial Vehicle 
and the Longest Brothers Co., the princi- 
pal industrial interest being in tobacco 
and whisky. E. L. Ferguson, A. A. A. rep- 
resentative on the pathfinder, was taken 
around a route southeast from Lexington 
in a car supplied by the Blue Grass club 
of that place. He went through Rich- 
mond, Danville, Harrisburg, entering a 
region even more picturesque than that 
covered by the pathfinder. It is the very 
heart of big stock and farming wealth and 
Blue Grass club outlines it as an induce- 
ment to make Lexington a night control. 
Mater will be put up to officials of asso- 
ciation by Mr. Ferguson. The pathfinder 
leaves tomorrow for Nashville. 


GRAND PRIZE RACE ANNOUNCED 

New York, April 11—Savannah, it 
seems, will not run the international 
grand prize road race this year after all, 
for it is announced that the Automobile 
Club of America has given its sanction to 
the Motor Cups Holding Co. for the 
grand prize event, which will be run Oc- 
tober 15° on the parkway and adjoining 
roads. The distance of the race will ap- 
proximate 278.08 miles, the 12:64 mile 
course being covered twenty-two times. 
No restrictions as to weight, cylinder di- 
mensions, etc., will be made, the only con- 
ditions being that all cars must conform 
with the ruling of the technical commit- 
tee of the Automobile Club of America as 
to safety requirements. The entry fee, if 
made before August 1, will be $1,000 per 
ear, or $1,250 between August 1 and Sep- 
tember 1, when the lists close. The Motor 
Cups Holding Co. makes a proviso, how- 
ever, that unless fifteen entries are made 
before August 1 it reserves the right to 
declare the race off. All entries will be 
made through the Automobile Club of 
America, and the American entries will 
be made direct to W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr. 
In addition to the gold cup, which is val- 
ued at $5,000, there will be a cash prize 
of $4,000 to the winning driver, $2,000 to 
the second and $1,000 to the third. 





TEST FOR TOURING CARS 

Indianapolis, April 11—The mooted 
question as to whether or not a touring 
ear of not more than 50 horsepower car- 
rying tour passengers and fully equipped 
ean travel at a mile-a-minute gait prob- 
ably will be settled at the national meet 
that is to be held here on May 30. John 
A. Wilson, Franklin, Pa., is the skeptic in 
this regard, and has offered a $150 trophy 
to be awarded to the stock touring car 
that first makes a mile in 1 minute or less 
under regular touring conditions and ¢ar- 
rying four passengers, the contest to be 
confined to cars of not more than 6! 
horsepower A. L. A. M. rating; regu!2r 
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ing bodies, tanks full 
Se te ee utd veda aw, South’s Big Reliability Contest 





of tools. The passengers are to weigh not 
less than 160 pounds each and must sit 
upright in the car. To be sure there is no 
down grade the mile is to be made both 
ways of the track. If the contesting cars 
do a mile in :58 in going to the right they 
will not be required to travel faster than 
a mile in 1:02 the other way. 





CLIMB AT LOGANSPORT 

Logansport, Ind., April 11—The second 
annual motor car show of Cass County 
dealers was held in this city last Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday, in a local skat- 
ing rink. About twenty-five different 
makes of cars were shown and a number 
of sales were made. There were a num- 
ber of out-door features that served to 
attract many visitors to the ‘ity from sur- 
rounding cities and towns. ‘Among these 
were a parade and hill-clinib, the latter 
being the principal event during the show. 
The climb was held on College hill, which 
is 1,450 feet long, which is a steep, but 
gradual grade. The best time was made 
by Grant, driving a Buick, who covered 
the distance in :28. Summary: 


CARS $1,001 TO $2,000. 
Driver 


Car Time 
NOE, cals bcc éeeaee A «ae 
PEE lenses cea awece eee 32 
WEE. ‘kia os s3s nw erncaton Aree 37 
oe Pi BE das iisce 37 
reer GOES aciaewid: sie « 41 

CARS $1,000 AND UNDER 
ND. oh. a: Sain bie owe GORGE swine ces 733 
ree: Cemeey cvseawee 133% 
Pere eee Or 
OS ee Ree 742% 
Hupmobile ....i.. < EOE owasicess 749 
FREE-FOR-ALL 

850 8 eee eee Ai oe cc ess 28% 
be BI kas bc tae 30% 

ME eas eV teas TAIT  ccccccce - 381 
Sr rs tare Bi TE ovitcnte 733 
eee eRe SRE Nc csaceac 333 % 
Great Western....... COUR cs ct cose 84% 

OE ivece dE §e ceerenes 335% 
ORRIN. iicccccoane CEE ctcaeees 135% 
BOI aise tacked oo ee QUO. Saswieees :36 
Great Western...... CUONEE sssceiwes 736 
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SOUTH’S RELIABILITY RESULTS 

Savannah, Ga., April 14—Special tele- 
gram—Awards in the recent Savannah- 
Jacksonville reliabilify run were an- 
nounced this morning as follows: 

Class A, first prize, Stevens-Duryea, A. 
W. Solomon, perfect score; second prize, 
Packard, N. G. Brown, perfect score. 

Class B, first prize, Cole, R. S. Brown, 
perfect score; second prize, Maxwell, Rob- 
ert Brockett. 

Class C, first prize, divided between 
Maxwell driven by Mrs. L. W. Hazard, 
perfect score, and Hupmobile driven by 
Charles Jacobs, perfect score; second prize 
to be divided between E-M-F, W. J. 
Thompson, and Maxwell, L. R. Highsmith. 

Putting aside the competition angle, the 
trip of 173.5 miles was a most enjoyable 
one and marked the completion of the last 
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and every one was landed safely at Dent’s 
Landing without any mishaps. TYPICAL SCENES ON THE SAVANNAH- JACKSONVILLE RELIBILITY RUN 
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TASTY DECORATIONS OF SHOW HELD At EvMrira,<N. Y. 


ETROIT, Mich., April 11—The fa- 
D mous Regal Plugger, which made so 
effective a missionary for the sales de- 
partment of the Regal Motor Car Co. of 
this city a year ago ‘by its sensationa! 
trip to the Pacific coast and return, left 
Detroit Monday on a mission of similar 
import, the trip designed being one of 
5,000 miles, in which the car will visit a 
large share of the important centers of 
the retail trade. The Plugger left for To- 
ledo and will make its first swing east- 
ward, with New York an eventual desti- 
nation. The route then will lead into the 
south to Atlanta, where a ‘turn will be 
made westward, St. Louis being the most 
remote city which will be visited. The 
return trip will be by way of St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Milwaukee and Chicago. 

To a great extent, the run will be in 
‘the nature of an endurance tour. The 
schedule has been laid out for a 60-day 
trip and the date of arrival and departure 
at each city will be adhered to, in order 
to give the Regal distributors opportu- 
nity to invite their patrons to view the 
car. » Roy Dean, factory. representative, 
and Lee Cuson, driver, made up the crew 
of the ear, 

First Abbott-Detroit Out 

Manufacturing has continued at top 
clip at all the local factories during the 
past week, The list of actual producers 
was inereased by the advent of the first 
Abbott-Detroit to come from the factory. 
The firm has been hampered of late by 
various handicaps, including a fire in 
which some valuable papers were lost, but 
is. now in shape to continue production 
at a rapid rate. The first of the factory 
products is an exact duplicate of the sam- 
ple car built in the company’s leased 
shops. Its component parts were, how- 


Motor Trade Gossip From Detroit 


ever, very largely the product of the 
firm’s own machinery and labor. 

The various makers of parts are all 
working full foree and in many cases 
have a night crew regularly employed. 
This is the situation at the factory of 
Morgan & Wright, the largest of the ac- 
cessory firms, where 2,000 hands are em- 
ployed. It is announced at the factory 
that a larger number of tires will be made 
this year than in 1909, in spite of the rad- 
ical increase in the price of rubber. The 
Timken works are being crowded to their 
utmost capacity by the demand for axles. 
The Detroit Radiator Co. soon will have 
in operation a new building, 200 by 80 
feet, which materially assists the firm in 
its effort to keep up with its orders. The 
output from now on will be close to 250 
radiatorsa day. This firm also makes the 
radiators for the Wright type of aeroplane. 








The Gray Motor Co., which makes mo- 
tors exclusively, is outgrowing its quar- 
ters at Leib and Jefferson avenue and is 
contemplating moving to Fairview and 
constructing a new factory in the neigh- 
borhood of the Chalmers Motor Co. The 
company will make 7,000 motors this year, 
of which the majority are for motor ears. 
The Michigan Bolt and Nut Co. is in- 
stalling $6,000 worth of new machinery 
and is planning a large addition to its 
present factory building. 

Lapeer Capital Interested 

The Watt Motor Co., which has been 
operating an experimental factory on Por- 
ter street, has enlisted the aid of Lapeer, 
Mich., capital and announces that it will 
build its factory in that city, which will 
accordingly join the ranks of Michigan 
municipalities in which the manufacture 
of the motor ear plays a prominent part. 
C. W. White of Lapeer, president of the 
First National bank of that city, has been 
elected treasurer of the company. 

It is now admitted at the factory of 
the Brush Runabout Co. that the concern 
will, in all probability, be soon joined to 
the United Motors group. The move has 
been predicted ever since the organiza- 
tion of the United Motors, in which Ben- 
jamin Briscoe, brother of Frank Briscoe, 
the Brush company’s president, is consid- 
ered the prime mover. The Briscoe broth- 
ers are in business in Detroit as aecessory 
manufacturers and always have been elose- 
ly associated in business. The formal an- 
nouncement of the amalgamation of inter- 
ests is expected within a very few days. It 
is said that the change will in no way 
affect the working staff or general policy 
of the Detroit concern. 

The Brush company has just received an 
order from a butter-making concern at 
Elgin, [l., for fifty Brush runabouts which 
will be fitted in butter color and used for 
delivery and advertising purposes. It is 
probably the largest order direct from a 
user ever filled by any of the Detroit 
factories. 

Two new agencies have been placed in 


DAVENPORT MEETS WITH SUCCESS AS PROMOTER OF SHOWS 














Detroit ‘during the past week, the Bemb 
Auto Sales Co. taking the Owen, manu- 
fdetured here, and the Annett Auto Garage 
adding to its line the Auburn. 





SHOW AT HARRISBURG 

Harrisburg, Pa., April 11—The first an- 
nual show under the auspices of the Har- 
risburg Dealers’ Association was opened 
in Kelker street hall on Saturday even- 
ing, with every inch of available space 
taken and with fifty-two cars, representing 
thirty-two makers, on exhibition. The 
large hall has not proven large enough to 
accommodate the dealers of this city, and 
several private displays are being held by 
agents who were unable to secure floor 
space. The big hall is tastily decorated 
with show colors of light blue and white, 
and the interior is a blaze. of electric 
light, stately palm and bay trees adding 
a luxuriant setting. It is the first joint 
show ever held in this territory and one 
of the largest shows in the state outside 
of Philadelphia Pittsburg. In the 
gallery are a number of accessory displays. 
The show will remain open each day dur- 
ing the week. 


and 


Thursday is society day, 
when Governor Stuart and prominent state 
officials will be guests of honor. Thousands 
of people are attending the show and it 
promises to be an annual event, with pros- 
pects of a 


large show building 


erected during the next year. 


being 


SAMPSON PLANT ABSORBED 

New York, April 13—Special telegram— 
The United States Motor Co. has absorbed 
the plant, franchise and license of the 
\lden & Mfg. Pittsfield, 
Mass., and will erect additional buildings 
and add machinery and improvements go- 
ing into the making of commercial ve- 
hicles on an augmented seale. 


Sampson Co., 


The Samp- 
son company made a leading type of com- 
mereial truck, but was not an 
produeer. 


extensive 
Mr. Sampson died about a year 


ag, 
ago, 
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Snow at ELMIRA, 





N. Y., GIVEN BY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Chamber of Commerce a Promoter 


LMIRA, N. Y., April 11—Not nearly 
E so important is the fact that this, the 
first show ever held here, is making so 
good from the standpoint of the motorists 
as is the rather surprising fact that at last 
a chamber of commerce has awakened to 
the value of motor shows as publicity pro- 
dueers, For here at this Elmira show which 
opened in the Third Regiment armory last 
Saturday night to run through this ‘week, 
is to be found a show originated and oper- 
ated by the chamber of commerce with the 
assistance of the local motor club. Instead 
of holding an opening week or festival 
week all the merchants have joined with 
the motoring forces to make this a real 
gala affair—and right well are they sue- 
ceeding, too. It really seems wonderful 
how splendid a show these small cities in 
New York state have put forth this season. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the town 


* 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF EXHIBITION AT DAVENPORT, IA. 


boasts only about 50,000 souls this show 
looks like most of those held in cities of 
three and even four times that population. 
The display of cars is varied and interest- 
ing with a goodly showing of the high- 
priced makes. Features are the New York- 
to-Paris Thomas Flyer and the big trophy 
recently presented to the Thomas company. 
The International Harvester Co., through 
Charles F. Bishop & Co. is showing for 
the first time at any of the local New York 
state shows its three buggy-type models of 
air-coolers. The La France Motor Car Co., 
among other cars, has a stripped chassis of 
a new product of its own factory. This car 
is soon to be placed upon the market. It is 
a four-cylinder of about 30 horsepower. 

GOOD SHOW AT DAVENPORT 

Davenport, la., April 9—With $118,710 
in actual sales and many good prospects for 
future transactions, the first annual show 
in Davenport closed at the Armory hall 
last night with success beyond the measure 
of anticipation and the dealers already 
shouting for a show on a larger scale next 
year. All of the eleven dealers were more 
than pleased with the results accruing from 
the show. Most of the sales were made to 
out-of-town parties, the farmers of the sur- 
rounding communities being largely in evi- 
dence, residents of outside towns being 
extensive purchasers, and others outside 
the confines of the allotted territory of the 
Davenport agents clamoring for the pos- 
session of the numerous standard makes 
of cars on exhibition. Among the most 
prominent suggestions for the next show 
is the one favoring the month of January. 
It is the desire of the dealers that a larger 
auditorium, probably similar to the Coli- 
seum in Des Moines, be erected in this 
city for the second exhibition. 
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EIGHT ADDITIONS TO PIERCE-ARROW PLANT 





Torp—VIEW or PIERCE BUILDINGS DEVOTED To BoDY WorK. BOTTOM—VIEW FROM DELAWARE AVENUE 


UFFALO, N. Y., April 12—Undoubt- 

edly one of the largest additions ever 
made to a motor car factory has been in 
progress since last fall at the plant of the 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. No official 
announcement of these additions has been 
made, but the work has been pushed 
ahead throughout the entire winter, with- 
out regard to weather conditions. All 
told, eight separate factory additions have 
been in progress of construction or are 
about to be entered upon, which will 
give a grand total of 562,524 additional 
square feet of manufacturing floor space. 
The eight additions, some of which are 
new buildings, are as follows: 

One—A one-story building 204 feet long 
and 75 feet wide has been added to 
machinery hall, which is the large build- 
ing in which all of the machine work on 
these cars is done. 

Two—On ground closely adjoining this 





Post Reliability Pl 
Washington, D. C., April 9—H. Chad- 
wick Hunter, president of the Automobile 
Club of Washington, has been selected as 
the referee of the endurance contest to 
be given by the Washington Post to Rich- 
mond, Va., and return, May 27-31. The 
other officials selected are: Starter, Will- 
iam Jose; checkers, F. W. Powers and E. 
H. Johansen; chief observer, Frank Boyd. 
The contest will be run under grade 3 of 
the American Automobile Association 
rules for 1910. A feature of the run, 
which never has before been attempted 
in a reliability contest in this section, 
will be the penalization of tires. A cer- 
tificate of merit will be awarded to the 
ear which makes the tour with the least 
amount of tire trouble, while another cer- 
tificate will be awarded to the manufac- 
turer of the tires. The entries will close 
at midnight, May 21. A pathfinding car 
will leave this city on April 19 for the 
purpose of blazing the route and arrang- 
ing hotel accommodations. 





building has been erected a four-story 
L-shaped structure which will be known 
as the storehouse and unit assembly 
building. One leg of this building is 305 
feet long and 61.5 feet wide, and the other 
is 100 feet by 50, giving a total floor area 
in this building of 82,730 square feet. On 
the first two floors raw materials will be 
stored, as well as finished parts, and on 
the two upper floors the unit assembly of 
motors, gearsets, rear axles, carbureters, 
pumps, steering gears and clutches will 
take place. At present the assembly of 
these parts takes place in one end of the 
general assembly room of the factory, 
which is a room 401 feet long and 122 feet 
wide, and with the removal of the unit 
assembly to the new building, all of this 
immense floor space, approximately 50,000 
square feet, and on one level, will be 
used for chassis assembling and chassis 
painting. 

Three—The third addition consists in 
two four-story wings added to the body- 
making department, each wing measuring 
350 feet long by 50 feet in width, so 
there is an addition of 140,000 square 


feet of floor space to the body depart- 
ment. The addition of these four-story 
wings to the present body-making capac- 
ity gives a body-making plant in the 
shape of three sides of a rectangle, each 
side being constituted by a building 750 
feet in length, part of which, 400 feet, or 
the old building, is three stories high, and 
the remainder, 300 feet, or the new addi- 
tions, four stories high. These two wings 
are suitably separated in order to give 
good manufacturing light, and are joined 
together at one end by a three-story 
building 40 feet by 50 feet. 

Cold measurements give little concep- 
tion of the real size of this body-maxing 
plant, where the cast aluminum bodies 
used on all Pierce cars are manufactured 
and in which the road wheels also are 
built, as well as the tops made for all 
ears. Were the two wings placed end to 
end they would extend 1,500 feet with an 
average width of 60 feet; and if the total 
floor space in these wings were on one 
floor and placed end to end it would make 
a building more than a mile in length. 
When these two additions to the body-de- 
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ILLUSTRATION GIVING 


partment are completed this department 
alone will have more than 7% acres of 
floor space. 

Four—The fourth addition is a nickel- 
plating building now in course of erection 
and which is 184 feet long, 61.5 feet wide, 
and four stories in height, giving a total 
area of 45,264 square feet. In addition to 
nickel plating being carried on in this 
building, work on smaller parts of the 
car will be pushed. 

Five—The fifth addition is for a mo- 
tor testing huilding, the addition being 
200 feet long by 55 feet wide and one 
story high, adding its quota of 11,000 
square feet to the factory status. 

Six—Hand in hand with this comes the 
sixth addition, namely, one.to the power 
house, this addition being 51 by 50 feet, 
and adding 2,550 square feet. In connec- 
tion with this power house improvement, 
which is about completed, a new chimney, 
150 feet in height, has been completed. 

Seven—Two other additions to the 
Pierce plant remain. One is the new 
truck building, which is to be built in the 
near future and in which the Pierce com- 


MOTOR AGE 


pany will manufacture its trucks, an- 
nouncement of which will be made shortly 
to the buying public. These trucks will 
be manufactured in a building four stories 
in height and measuring 300 feet in 
length by 184 feet in width. This build- 
ing will have a manufacturing floor space 
of 220,800 square feet. This building will 
be officially designated as the, truck build- 
ing, and will be of reinforced concrete 
construction, similar to that used in all 
of the present additions to the factory. 
Eight—Lastly comes the eighth factory 
addition, which is an extension to the of- 
fice or administration building and which 
will be 220 feet by 68 and three stories in 
height, adding 44,880 square feet to the 
present office quarters. This office addi- 
tion will be of brick and reinforced con- 
erete, as to conform to the general style 
of the present administration building. 
With all of these additions completed 
the total floor space in the factory will 
aggregate over 1,000,000 square feet, or 
in excess of 23 acres. The present work- 
ing force is 2,600, which will be greatly 
inereased when the new buildings are 








GROUND FLOOR of NEW STOREHOUSE AND ASSEMBLY ROOM 
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AN IDEA OF S1zE oF NEW PIERCE STOREHOUSE AND ASSEMBLY BUILDING 


completed. With the exception of the ad- 
dition to the office building, all the new 
buildings are of reinforced concrete man- 
ufacture. 

The Pierce plant is unique in several re- 
spects, one of which is the great machin- 
ery hall, in which all of the machining 
work on the car parts is perfected. This 
room is 401 feet by 205 feet and one 
story high. At present it is not all de- 
voted to machining processes, part being 
utilized for an inspection department and 
another portion for raw and finished stock 
room. With the addition, however, of the 
new buildings, the inspection department 
and stock rooms will be transferred to the 
L-shaped building mentioned section in 
the list of additions, and with this accom- 
plished the entire floor space of machinery 
hall will be utilized for machining pur- 
poses. 


Makes Six Classes 

Norristown, Pa., April 11—The contest 
committee of the Norristown Automobile 
Club has decided to divide the entrants for 
its third annual endurance run to Scranton 
and return, May 18-19, into six classes, un- 
der three general division heads, as fol- 
lows: Division 1—Class A, touring cars 
costing $1,901. and over, for the MaeDon- 
ald & Campbell trophy; class B, touring 
ears costing $1,900 and under, for the Me- 
Cullough trophy. Division 2—Class C, 
runabouts costing $1,501 and over, for the 
Kelly-Springfield trophy; class D, run- 
abouts costing $1,500 and under, for the 
Bailey, Banks & Biddle trophy. Special 
class, runabouts costing $850 and under, 
for the Norristown chamber of commerce 
trophy. Division 3—Class E, open to mem- 
bers of all clubs affiliated with the 
A. A. A.; specially engraved medals to all 
perfect-score cars. It has been decided to 
lengthen the second day’s run by inelud- 
ing Philadelphia in the itinerary, the con- 
testants rounding city hall and checking 
out for the last leg of the journey. 
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MILE STOCK CAR RECORDS 
ALO ALTO, Cal.—Editor Motor Age— 

Pp Will Motor Age kindly answer the 
following questions through the Readers’ 
Clearing House? 

1—What is the mile record for track and 
straightaway for stock cars? 
.2—Has the F. B. Stearns Co. stopped 
making sixes, and if so, why? 

3—At what per cent gradient does trac- 
tion cease? 

4—What was Oldfield’s record-breaking 
Benz geared at, and what are its specifica- 
tions?—Perry B. Roberts, Jr. 

1—The straightaway mile record for 
stock cars is :40,53 made at Daytona, Fla., 
by Oldfield in a Knox six. The best mark 
for a stock car on a speedway was :50.82 
by J. M. Rutherford in a 30-60-horsepower 
Stearns at Atlanta, Ga., November 9, 1909. 
A faster average pace than this has been 
made by stock cars in long distance events 
—notably Robertson’s 77.3 miles per hour 
for 20 miles at Atlanta—but the records 
fail to show any specific mile mark faster 
than Rutherford’s time. 

2—The 1911 plans of the Stearns com- 
pany have not yet been announced. 

3—Traction ceases at about 43 per cent 
gradient. 

4—A brief description of the Oldfield 
Benz appeared in Motor Age, March 24, 
page 10. 


CLOSING SECONDARY CIRCUIT 
Detroit, Mich.—Editor Motor Age—Will 
Motor Age kindly answer the following 
query through the Readers’ Clearing 
House? In the wiring diagram that I have 
clipped from your columns, I have traced 
the primary and secondary currents thus: 
The battery flows to the primary winding 
of all four coils, but cannot make a com- 
plete circuit until the timer comes on a 
contact. As it is now on contact No, 1, 
the primary current is flowing through the 
primary winding of coil No. 1, then down 
the timer shaft to the engine frame, and 
from the frame back to the battery, over 
the ground wire. The primary circuit is 
thus completed. The secondary current, 
induced by the primary current flowing 
through the coil, flows from the binding 
post through the heavy cable to the plug, 
and jumps the gap over the engine 
frame. Now, where does the secondary 
current complete its circuit? Is the see- 
ondary winding of the coil grounded to the 
primary, and after the current jumps the 
gap at the plug, does it flow through the 
timer shaft and back into the coil through 
the primary wires? If so, why does not 
this high-tension current injure the primary 
winding of the coil? Does the high-ten- 
sion ground over the same ground wire as 
the primary? I have asked this question 








INFORMATION WANTED 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Editor Motor 
Age—I would like to recewe some 
information as to the cost of main- 
tenance per month of a seven-pas- 
senger touring car, of say 40 horse- 
power, assuming the roads to be in 
fairly good condition and traveling 
2,500 miles a month. What I par- 
ticularly want to know is the cost of 
tire upkeep, gasoline, and lubricating 
oil used, overhauling and general re- 
pairs as well as an idea as to the 
probability of breakdowns of any 
parts and which are the most likely 
to need repair during a tour of 6 
months. Also what is the cost of up- 
keep of ignition system, spark plugs, 
and batteries —George H. Brammely. 




















of several designers, and none seemed able 
to explain it. 

Will Motor Age also give me the for- 
mula for computing the compression a 
motor will give when the bore, stroke and 
compression space are known? Is the 
pressure on starting in such formule taken 
as O, or 14.7 pounds per square inch, which 
is the atmospheric pressure?—Motor Bug. 

On page 16 of Motor Age March 17, a 
diagram showing the internal wiring sys- 
tem of a vibrator coil was shown; and in 
the article describing it, which carries over 
on to the following page of said issue, can 
be found matter which probably will be of 
interest, as it answers some of your ques- 
tions quite completely. The secondary 
winding of the coil is grounded on the 
primary and most likely completes its 
circuit as described above. It does not in- 
jure the primary winding because after 
having overcome the resistance of the 
spark-gap and found its way back to 
the primary winding of the coil, its 
voltage is considerably reduced. The for- 
mula for computing the compression of a 
motor, is given in Motor Age, page .22, 
April 7, 1910. The pressure on starting 
is taken as 14.7 pounds per square inch. 
A formula for finding piston displacement 
is D?*x< .7854 X 8S, with D diameter of 
cylinder, and S length of piston stroke; 
multiplying the result, of course, by the 
number of cylinders, in computing total 
piston displacement of multi-cylinder en- 
gines. 

SHAFT-DRIVE STATUS 

Muskogee, Okla—Editor Motor Age— 
Will Motor Age answer the following ques- 
tions: 

1—I would like some information as to 
the unsatisfactory points about an engine 
with a 34-inch bore and 5-inch stroke for 
small runabout, and a 414-inch bore by 6- 
inch stroke for a touring car. Is the 
vibration very great? Most of the foreign 
cars use a small bore and long-stroke 


o Readers Cle aring House 
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engine and they seem to be powerful and 
economical. 

2—Is a double side-chain. drive cheaper 
and longer lived than:a shaft drive, first 
cost cheaper? Since chains are now made 
out of better material and more scientific- 
ally, is there as much wear and stretch as 
formerly? Js the chain drive gaining in 
popularity? 

3—In an issue of Motor Age,-in an 
article written by Russcll Huff of the 
Packard plant, he states that the shaft- 
driven car in Europe almost has gone out 
of business. Is this correct?—E. W. 

1—The vibration is no greater in a mo- 
tor of this type than in any other type, 
providing the design is correct and parts 
ure carefully balanced when finished. 

2—It is impossible to state whether 
a chain-drive car is more durable than a 
shaft-drive. The materials used, construc- 
tion, and design entering largely into this. 
Chain drive is not gaining in popularity 
at the present time, in fact there are not 
more than two or three concerns in Amer- 
ica building chain-drive cars exclusively. 

3—Many European builders use chain- 
drive on their larger cars and shaft-drive 
on their smaller models. The number of 
shaft-drive cars is increasing annually. 
LEFT-HAND CONTROL 

Padueah, Ky.—Editor Motor Age—Will 
Motor Age through the Readers’ Clearing 
House give me the names and addresses 
of the concerns manufacturing cars with 
left-hand control?—R. W. McKinney. 

The following concerns are marketing 
cars this season with the left-hand control: 
Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich.; Brush 
Runabout Co., Detroit, Mich.; Ford Motor 
Co., Detroit, Mich.; Atlas Motor Car Co., 
Springfield, Mass., on its taxicabs, and 
the Croxton-Keeton Motor Co., Massil- 
lon, O. 


OF A SPORTING NATURE 

Commerce, Tex.—Editor Motor Age— 
Through the Readers’ Clearing House will 
Motor Age kindly answer the following 
questions? 

1—What is the time of the 100-mile circu- 
lar track world’s record for ears selling at 
$1,000 and under; also what car holds this 
record? 

2—What is considered the greatest hill- 
climb ever attempted by motor cars? What 
make of car won that event? 

$—Was a Buick entered in the 190° 
Glidden tour? If so, did it finish with ® 
perfect scoref—A Reader. 

1—Price classification is not made by 
the American Automobile Association i" 
compiling track records. The existin: 
record is 1:41:25, made by Burman in ° 
Buick at Dallas, Tex., last year. 

2—Undoubtedly the greatest hill-elim’ 
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in the world is the Mount Ventoux eclimb, 
in France. It is up a mountain, the road 
being 13 miles in length and of an average 
grade of 9 per cent. Last year it was won 
by Bablot in a grand prix Brasier in 18:41, 
an average of 43 miles an hour, a new 
record. In this country one of the most 
sensational climbs is that held at Red- 
lands, Cal., a 16-mile event which goes to 
an altitude of 5,000 feet and ineludes 9 
miles of hill-climbing. Last year this was 
won by a Stoddard-Dayton, which aver- 
uged 39.6 miles per hour. The Mount Baldy 
race in California is mostly a elimb up 
the mountain, the distance of the contest 
being 93 miles. A Pope-Hartford won it 
last year, averaging 30.99 miles an hour. 
3—There were no Buick entries in last 
-vear’s Glidden. 
CLEANING OUT CARBON 

Milledgeville, Il—Editor Motor Age— 
In Motor Age, issue March 24, I noticed a 
remark about cleaning the carbon from the 
¢vlinders with a chain, It was stated that 
this could not be done except in the valve- 
in-the-head type and that the- push rods 
would have to be removed in order to work 
the valves. I have an engine which has 
the exhaust valve in the top and the inlet 
valve in the side. Does Motor Age think 
I could clean the carbon out of these cylin- 
ders without removing the push rods and 
let the valves work without injury to the 
inner part of the valves and eylinder.—H. 
EK, Puterbaugh. 

This method of removing carbon could 
hot be used without removing the valve 
tappets or push rods so the intake valves 
would remain seated all the time. The 
(anger of having the valves work, consists 
in the eloth getting between the valves 
and the tops of the valve-chambers. 
ILLUSTRATING DIFFERENT GRADES 

Chula, Mo.—Editor Motor Age—Will 
Motor Age, through the Readers’ Clearing 


House, tell me what is the meaning of 33 


per cont on 50 per cent grade? Does it 
mean so many feet rise in 100 feet?—M. 
K. Raymo. 

Ten per cent grade is 10-foot rise in a 
(listance measuring 100 feet on the hori- 
zontal. In a similar way 50 per cent 
grade is a hill with 50 feet rise in 100 feet 
horizon, 


‘al, or any other distances where 
the vertieal rise is one-half the horizontal 
listanec, Tt might be added that 33 per 





cent grade is any grade where the vertical 
rise is one-third the horizontal distance. 
The three parts of Fig. 1 illustrate these 
several grades. 

BACK PRESSURE IN MUFFLERS 
Minn.—Editor Motor Age— 
Through the Readers’ Clearing House will 


Motor Age kindly answer the following 
questions: 


Jackson, 


1—Some car makers claim there is ab- 
solutely no back pressure from their muf- 
fler. Is this possible? 

2—What if any are the advantages of 
a cut-out? 

3—Is there a and successful 
combination air valve and pressure gauge 
on the market? If so, where is it made? 

4—What vuleanizer would Motor Age 
1ecommend for a private garage where one 
would not have the advantage of an elec- 
tric current in the daytime? 

5—Will Motor Age illustrate and ex- 
plain the principle of the differential on 
the E-M-F model 30? 

6—What metal is used in the transmis- 
sion ease of the E-M-F car? 

7—How can 


reliable 


one test the number’ of 
pounds compression in each eylinder of an 
engine ?—Prospective Buyer. 

Motor muffler con- 
struction in which back pressure from the 
motor is entirely eliminated, but this neces- 


Age knows of no 


sary evil has been brought to a very high 
state of efficiency, and back pressure con- 
siderably reduced. 

2—The advantages of the cut-out, are: 
that it permits a freer outlet for the gases 
in the exhaust pipe, and thereby reduces 
back pressure to a minimum; it serves as 
an indicator of the regularity and effi- 


























Fig. 2—A BrvVEL-GEAR DIFFERENTIAL 


cieney of the explosions in the cylinders. 
3—It is said that there is such an in- 
strument on the market but the name of 
the concern making or handling it is un- 
known to Motor Age. 
4—There is a number of good gas vul- 
canizers on the market, several of which 


are handled by the motor ear supply 
houses. 
5—The differential mechanism of the 


E-M-F model 30 is of the conventional 
bevel gear type, composed of four bevel 
pinions and gears arranged in a manner 
shown in Fig. 2. The separate shafts A 
and B, respectively, are operatively con- 
nected to the road wheels at their outer 
ends; and have the bevel gears C and CI 
attached to their inner ends. The gears 
C and CI, mesh with bevel pinions P and 
PI which are loosely mounted on the stub- 
shafts S, of the spider S. The driving 
gear G, is rigidly attached to the spider D, 
which is loosely mounted on the two shafts 
A and B. A little study of the action of 
these gears will reveal the fact that as the 
spider revolves it carries the pinions P 
and PI around with it, and being in mesh 
with the gears on the ends of the driving 
shafts A and B, they too must turn. If 
the car makes a turn, the wheel on the 
inside of the eurve will turn less rapidly 
than the other, and the same will be the 
case with the respective shafts A and B. 
If in rounding a eurve shaft A turns 
faster than B, the speed of B will be in- 
versely proportional to that of A. 

6—The transmission case is of aluminum. 

7—The compression can be tested by 
means of a compression gauge. This gauge 
is generally screwed into the spark-plug 
hole of the cylinder; the engine is then 
turned over slowly by hand, and a needle 
on a dial of the gauge indicates the 
amount of compression in the cylinder. 


SCAVENGING A MOTOR 


Quakertown, Pa.—Editor Motor Age—If 
it were practical to scavenge a gas engine 
cylinder perfectly, would there be any 
great advantage? If so, what would be 
the approximate gain in fuel, power, ete.? 
—Subscriber. 

Yes, every designer endeavors to scav- 
enge the motor as thoroughly as possible. 
The more thoroughly a motor cylinder is 
scavenged the better the condition of the 
incoming mixture. When an incoming mix- 
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ture is contaminated with the burned gases 
of the previous mixture its explosive qual- 
ities are considerably reduced with a con- 
sequent loss of power. It is impossible to 
approximate the gain in fuel or power 
without knowing the exact conditions. 
FACTS ABOUT THE INDUSTRY 

Ames, Ia—Editor Motor Age—Will 
Motor Age, through the Readers’ Clearing 
House, kindly answer the following ques- 
tions? 

1—About how many cars will be manu- 
factured in America in 1910? 

2—About how many men are engaged in 
the manufacture of motor cars?—R. E. 
Davis. 

1—Conservative estimates place the 1910 
output at 150,000 cars. 

2—More than 250,000 people are en- 
gaged in the manufacture of cars at the 
present time. 
NOISE IN PLANETARY GEARS 

Baraboo, Wis.—Editor Motor Age— 
Through the Readers’ Clearing House will 
Motor Age kindly answer the following 
questions: 

1—What causes the excessive noise in 
slightly-used planetary transmissions, and 
how can this be remedied? 

2—Kindly explain the Atwater-Kent ig- 
nition system. 

8—Could an engine with high-tension 
ignition run with the ordinary vibrator 
coils with the vibrator removed? This, 
unless I am misinformed, would be on the 
same principle as the non-vibrating coils. 

4—How much longer would the hood 
have to be to cover 44-inch cylinders cast 
singly than 4-inch cylinders cast in pairs, 
both being water cooled? 

5—In Motor Age, issue March 17, there 


was a Readers’ Clearing House communi- 


cation on magnetic speedometer variation 
in different temperatures. Will Motor Age 
inform me as to the amount of variation 
in different temperatures? 

6—Would this variation cause it to be 
less accurate as to centrifugal force 
speedometers?—Herbert A. Gollmar. 

1—The noise is due to the teeth on the 
planetary pinions having worn because of 
the rapid rotation of these pinions when in 
use. The noise also is due to these pinions 
wearing at the hub so they are loose on 
their shafts. 

2—The Atwater-Kent ignition system 
takes its current from a set of dry cells. 

This current is stepped up in voltage by 
means of a non-vibrating coil carried in a 
case on the dash of the car. In the pri- 
mary circuit there is a mechanically con- 
trolled interrupter, which established a 
very short contact so that only one spark 
occurs for each contact instead of a num- 
ber of sparks, as is the case with a vi- 
brator coil. It is due to there being but a 
single spark for each contact that the 
current consumption is conserved and the 
usefulness of the dry cells so extended. 
The device contains a condenser and high- 
tension distributor. 
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3—An engine could not run with an or- 
dinary vibrating coil with the vibrator re- 
moved, and the current taken from a stor- 
age cell. It is necessary with a direct 
electric current to use a vibrator in order 
that a current may be induced in the sec- 
ondary winding and it is the duty of the 
vibrator to do this by its rapid making 
and breaking of the primary circuit. With 
a magneto, however, which generates an 
alternating current, this current constantly 
changing from maximum to minimum in 
the primary winding, induces the high ten- 
sion current in the secondary, accomplish- 
ing the same result as the vibrator. 

4—The hood would be about 3 inches 
longer with the cylinders cast separately, 
provided space was not economized in 
other ways. 

5—Users of cars differ on this subject, 
one claiming but the slightest variation 
and others asserting a variation of as 
high as 3 per cent. 

6—This would largely depend on the 
skill of manufacture and the design of 
the instrument. 


CADILLAC NOT ASSEMBLED CAR 


Bedford, Ia.—HEditor Motor Age—Will 
Motor Age kindly inform me whether or 
not the Cadillac is an assembled car, and 
if assembled what parts do the company 
make and what parts does it purchase.— 
C. A. Bishop. 

The Cadillac is not an assembled car, 
practically all parts of it being manu- 
factured at the Cadillac factory. This, of 
course, does not include the magneto, side 
members of the frame, wheels, and some 
other parts which are, by the majority of 
manufacturers, purchased outside of the 
factory. 

TWO FRENCH ADDRESSES 

Kansas City, Mo.—Editor Motor Age— 
Will Motor Age publish in the Readers’ 
Clearing House the addresses of the Lion- 
Peugeot and Sizaire-Naudin companies? 
Have they agencies in this country ?—Carl 
C. Hahn. 

The addresses are as follows: Sizaire et 
Naudin, 79 Rue de Courmel, Paris, France. 


Peugeot Freres, Valentigney, Doubs, — 


France. 
INCREASING PISTON SPEED 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Editor Motor Age 


_—Does Motor Age know of a device re- 


cently perfected to increase the piston 
speed of a gas engine on the power stroke? 
I have heard of such a device and the 
results of its application. I have been 
using several different engines and have 
given much study to their operation and 
have tried several ways of getting the 
piston speeds secured by this new device, 
but my arrangement has been too complex 
to be of any use. The new device referred 
to is very simple and practical. If more 
than half the B. T. U. supplied to a gas 
engine is lost during the power stroke 
when the explosion occurs, it must be an 
advantage to have a quick stroke at this 
time.. The way this is done is by using a 





lever which is pivoted to the connecting 
rod and has a sliding or roller bearing on 
the crankpin. I have seen this thing in 
use and it certainly does a lot for the 
explosive engine. Perhaps Motor Age is 
familiar with this and can give an opinion 
on it, and if not possibly some of the read- 
ers have. I should like to hear more about 
it, for it certainly does show a big gain in 
power and flexibility. I cannot see that 
the extra moving part is a hindrance worth 
considering. There are many advantages 
claimed for it and I have seen one engine 
fitted with such a lever. I think this lever 
is called the Cole’s engine lever.—John T. 
Hansen. 

Motor Age has no information on a 
device of the nature you suggest, but 
solicits communication from readers on 
this subject for publication in these 
columns. 


RATING TWO-CYCLE MOTORS 
Forest, Ont., Canada—Editor Motor Age 
—In Motor Age, issue March 3, was pub- 
lished a table showing the rated horse- 
power of all American motor cars as given 
by the manufacturers and also as caleu- 
lated by the A. L. A. M.. Among this list 
are some cars fitted with two-cycle engines 
and I would like to know if, in figuring 
horsepower based on 1,000 feet per second 
piston travel, two-cycle and four-cycle en- 
gines would be calculated in the same 


manner. Why should we not base the - 


horsepower on the number of feet per sec- 
ond traveled by the piston while under 
power of the explosion ?—Gaso. 
FIGURING HORSEPOWER 

St. Louis, Mo.—Editor Motor Age—Will 
Motor Age, through the Readers’ Clearing 
House, kindly explain how to figure horse- 
power? Some issues of Motor Age have 
given a lengthy discouse on the bore and 
A. L. A. M., others have given the cylinder 
displacement and A. L. A. M., and I am 
very much perturbed over the cylinder 
displacement, A. L. A. M., and Robert’s 
English formula. Some of the things I do 
not understand is why 

D’xs 

=P. D. 





3183 


how I can get horsepower from P. D.;: 


what D? is, and why the 2. In Motor Age, 
issue January 6, page 74, in giving the 
formula for four-cylinder motors, appears 

D? 

——H.P. 

625 
What is the reason for the figures 625% 
In Robert’s English formula, as follows: 

D? Xs X N X Rev 

= H. P. 





18,000 
what do the letters and the 18,000 stand 
for?—R. L. Johnstone. 
D? X stroke 
= 7. 








3183 
This is a conventional method of armen 
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tain results may be obtained. In this case 
the result desired is P. D., piston displace- 
ment. If this formula were fully written 
out it would read: Diameter of the cylin- 
der in inches, multiplied by itself, times 
the length of the stroke in inches, divided 
by .3183. D stands for the diameter of the 
«ylinder in inches; D*, means that the 
figure which D represents is to be squared, 
that is, it is to be multiplied by itself. The 
writer of the article to which you refer 
gives several suggestions as to how horse- 
power of a motor might be more fairly 
figured from a piston displacement basis; 
and then he gives the above formula to 
show how piston displacement is figured, or 
obtained. The A. L. A. M. horsepower 
formula is 
DxNn 
-— = horsepower 
2.5 
D meaning diameter of cylinders in inches, 
N number of cylinders, and 2.5 a constant, 
or a figure whose value relative to the 
other figures of the formula, always re- 
mains the same. The formula 
D? 
625 

This is simply a further reduction of the 
A. L..A. M. formula, in that the operation 
of multiplying D* by N, is eliminated. In 
a four-cylinder motor the figure which N 
represents always remains the same, four; 
therefore it might just as well be included 
in the constant divisor 2.5. The constant 
divisor for the A. L. A. M. formula for a 
four-cylinder motor in which the N is elim- 
inated, is obtained by dividing that of a 
one-cylinder motor, 2.5, by 4, which equals 
.625. In the same way the constant divisor 
for a six-cylinder motor is obtained by 
dividing that of the one-cylinder motor 2.5 
by 6, which gives almost .417. In the 
Roberts English formula above mentioned, 
D* stands for the square of the diameter 
of the cylinders in inches, s for stroke, N 
for number of cylinders, and Rev for the 
number of revolutions of the motor per 
minute. 


ASKS ABOUT THE METZ 

Osco, Ill—Editor Motor Age—Will 
Motor Age give me some information on 
the Metz car?—Harry P. Johnson. 

Motor Age would refer you to issue of 


March 31, page 17, for information on this 
car, 


SEE MOTOR AGE SUPPLEMENT 

Stockton, Cal.—Editor Motor Age— 
Through the Readers’ Clearing House will 
Motor Age answer the following questions: 

1—Where can I get detailed information 
and specifications of several cars, other 
than applying directly to the manufactur- 
ers or agents. Is there a book published 
giving this information? 

2-—Will you kindly give me the engine 
dimensions of the 1910 Overland model 38? 
—A. E, Van Dulm. 

1—-The complete specifications of practi- 
¢all all American cars were published in 
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a supplement issued with Motor Age 
March 24, 1910. 

2—The motor dimensions in the Over- 
land model 38 are bore 3% inches, stroke 
4% inches, giving a rating of 22.5 horse- 
power. 


REPAIRING BROKEN GEAR 

Chicago—Editor Motor Age—Through 
the Readers’ Clearing House will Motor 
Age please answer the following questions? 
I have stripped three teeth from the 
second-speed gear of my sliding gear trans- 
mission, and would like to know if I will 
have to get a new second-speed gear, or if 
I can repair same, and if so, how?—Sub- 
scriber. 

A repair in your case is possible, but 
would be very impractical, and Motor Age 
would advise that you get a new gear. Gears 
are repaired by filing down the broken-off 
teeth, drilling and tapping holes along the 
surface which once constituted the base of 
the broken-off teeth, then ‘screwing studs 
into these holes and filing them off to con- 
form as nearly as possible to the shape of 
the broken-off teeth. A repair of this kind 
would be impractical on a transmission 
gear because it could hardly be made 
strong enough to withstand the strains to 
which these- teeth are subject. The gear 
would require a large amount of expert 
heat treatment before and after the repair 
is made, and the chances are the results 
would be very unsatisfactory. 


SPARK LEVER CONTROL 

Kiel, Wis.—Editor Motor Age—Through 
the Readers’ Clearing House will Motor 
Age please inform me whether there is any 
difference in the management of the spark 
lever in a car with battery ignition and coil, 
and in a ear with magneto ignition?—F. K. 

The only difference in the operation of 
the spark lever on a car with battery igni- 
tion and one which is equipped with a 
magneto is that a wider range of manipu- 
lation is generally required with a battery 
system. Where a magneto is employed the 
intensity of the spark generally increases 
with the speed of the motor, and therefore 
the spark advance on a magneto is to a 
certain extent automatic. With battery 
ignition, however, the intensity of the 
spark is more apt to decrease with the 
speed of the motor. Therefore, the spark 
lever of a battery ignition system requires 
more attention than that of the magneto 
system. It is this disposition on the part 
of a magneto ignition system which makes 
possible the fixed ignition control now 
employed on a number of cars. 


LARGER MOTOR FOR CAR 


Crawford, Neb.—Editor Motor Age—I 
have an old two-cylinder Queen car that 
needs a new motor and submit the following 
to some kind reader of Shop Kinks who 
may have tried the same thing and could 
give me a valuable pointer. The original 
motor is too light for this country and I 
wish to install one that will pull the old 
skate anywhere. I have in mind a Brennan 
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motor, but as it will require a new trans- 
mission, also a different cooling system, I 
thought it best to get an opinion from 
someone who has had experience with this 
car. I will appreciate any advice and 
thank Motor Age for any assistance it will 
lend me.—R., D. Richards. 

It is hardly possible that you will be 
able to obtain a motor of sufficient power 
that will fit into the place of the other 
without considerable changes. Generally 
a car is designed to operate with a motor 
of certain weight, size and power, and if a 
heavier and more powerful motor is in- 
stalled, not only is much trouble encoun- 
tered in fitting it into place, but after it is 
installed and running, it is found that the 
weight and driving strains are so much 
greater than that for which the chassis was 
designed that the car soon pulls itself to 
pieces. However, Motor Age would be glad 
to hear from any of its readers who have 
successfully installed a more powerful 
motor in a Queen car. 


TYPES OF MOTORS 

Des Moines, Ia.—Editor Motor Age—I 
have noticed that more manufacturers use 
L-head cylinders than T or valve-in-the- 
head, especially makers of small cars. If 
this is true, what is the explanation; is the 
L-type considered the best ?—Crank Turner. 

The reason that there are more L-type 
motors than any other is that they are 
simple and cheaper to construct. A prop- 
erly designed L-type motor gives very good 
service, it has but one camshaft and cam- 
shaft gear, and the valves are all on one 
side, consequently the cost of the material, 
workmanship and machine work required 
in its manufacture is considerably lower 
than that of the T-type of motor. Two 
advantages of the T-type motor are its 
accessibility and symmetry. The valve-in- 
the-head type of motor is rapidly increas- 
ing in popularity. 


COOLING MOTORS NECESSARY 

Stockton, Cal.—Editor Moter Age— 
Through the Readers’ Clearing House will 
Motor Age kindly answer the following 
questions ?. 

1—Is it necessary to have some device 
for cooling the cylinders of a gas engine? 

2—Why is it necessary to oil the cylin- 
ders of a gas engine so frequently? 

3—What kind of oil should be used, or 
could lard be used?—William N. Curry. 

1—Yes, it is necessary that some means 
be provided to keep the cylinders from 
overheating. 

2—It is necessary to always keep the cyl- 
inders properly oiled so that the pistons 
may slip or slide back and forth as easily 
as possible. If they are not kept slippery, 
the pistons and cylinders will not only 
wear out quickly but if allowed to run dry 
they will get hot, expand, and stick, and 
perhaps the motor will be ruined. 

3—A good grade of gas or gasoline 
engine cylinder oil should be used. Lard 
would hardly be considered a good lubri- 
cant for cylinders. 
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BOSCH TWO-INDEPENDENT IGNITION SYSTEM 
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Fic. 1—Boscu WIRING DIAGRAM 


OMETHING new in the ignition line 

has been brought out by the Bosch 
Magneto Co., New York, and which is a 
double system, namely, one with two sets of 
spark plugs, the current for one set of plugs 
being supplied by a Bosch high-tension 
magneto, and that for another set of plugs 
from a 6-volt storage battery, the low- 
voltage current from which is passed 
through step-up coil carried on the dash. 
In connection with the battery and coil 
is a timer-distributer which is attached to 
the motor, and in this timer-distributer is 
the primary breaker box mechanism with 
platinum points the same as in the mag- 
neto, and also in it is a high-tension dis- 
tributer. This two-independent system is 
intended for those car'makers who want 
two sets of plugs and two systems which 
are entirely independent of each other. 
Although the two systems are independent 
they are controlled by a single kick switch 
on the dash, which switch has a lock which 
can be locked only when the switch is in 
the off position, and acts as a protector to 
the battery. The four positions of the 
switch are magneto, battery, and magneto- 
battery, and off. 

Fig. 1 shows diagramatically the layout 
of this two-independent system. In the 
magneto system four high-tension leads 
connect direct to the plugs from the mag- 








neto and there is a wire W leading to the 
switch which is on the coil C, which wil! 
be referred to later. In the battery sys- 
tem there is the one primary P from the 
battery to the coil and another S from 
the coil to the timer-distribnter. Sece- 
ondary windings of the battery system 
consist of one lead P1 from the coil to the 
timer-distributer, and four leads from the 
distributer proper to the plugs. The usual 
ground wires are shown, being marked 
running to the frame. The coil is a eylin- 
drical one placed horizontally and extend- 
ing forward through the dash, so that al! 
of the wires are under the ‘bonnet and the 
only part of the coil visible is the end 
showing the kick lever K of the switch, 
the push button B for starting on the 
compression, and the lock. 


The general makeup of this coil is shown 
in Fig. 2. 1t is contained in a housing H 
with removable ends, the forward end E 
carrying the switch handle and the key 
to the lock, and the rear end El carrying 
the stationary contacts of the switch, 
which are encased in a fiber disk F. The 
coil part C contains a primary and sec- 
ondary winding and for ordinary use it is 
a non-vibrator design, but for self-starting 
a vibrator is cut into the cireuit by press- 
ing the button B. A motor will usually 
come to a stop in such a position that the 
primary circuit is broken at the timer, in 
which case a light pressure on this but- 
ton will produce a vibrator spark in the 
cylinder which is ready to fire; should, 
however, the engine stop in such a posi- 
tion that the timer holds the battery cir- 
cuit closed, an increased pressure pushes 
the button down to a second step, which 
sets the vibrator in operation. This de- 
vice is really a double-step push button 
and by it a spark may be produced at 
any point in the cireuit. This vibrator is 
of the high-speed type with non-adjustable 
platinum points. The reader must bear in 
mind that although the coil C is intended 



































Fig. 3—Boscu TIMER-DISTRIBUTOR 


primarily for self-starting purposes, thie 
Boseh company states it is built for con 
tinuous use, so that the car could run al! 
the time on the battery should the mag 
neto be out of commission. When th 
coil is being used for such purposes it 
produces the spark when the primary ceir- 
euit is broken in the timer, and there is 
no moving part in connection with the 
coil, not even a vibrator, the latter not 
being used. The windings in this coil are 
of heat-proof enameled wire with the lay- 
ers insulated by special fabric. The mag- 
netic field is rendered additionally com- 
plete by the use of laminated and divided 
soft 1ron plates at each end of the wini«- 
ing, one of which plates is imbedded in 
the fiber block in which are earried the 
movable parts of the switch. When the 
switch is operated the entire coil © is 
rocked in conjunction with the cover 
plate E. 

The timer-distributer is shown in Hig. 
3, the timer being in the base of the 
eylindrical compartment and the distrib- 

















Fig. 2—-ASSEMBLY OF COIL IN BoScH TWO-INDEPENDENT SYSTEM 
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Fic. 4—ASSEMBLY OF 


uter in the upper portion. Fig. 4 shows 
an assembly in which the cover K con- 
tains the four distributer contacts, where- 
as the distributer rotor is a hard rubber 
disk D carrying the carbon brush B, which 
is held outwards by the pressure of a 
light spring. This distributer is identical 
with that used in the Bosch magnetos. 
The timer, or make-and-break part in the 
primary circuit, is best shown in Fig. 5, 
in which C is the revolving cam that bears 
upon the timing lever L, which at one end 
earries a platinum point P which makes 
contact with an opposing platinum point 
Pl, each of which is 5/32-inch in diameter. 
A spring S bears upon the timing lever 
so that the platinum points are in contact 
excepting when the timer lever is raised 
by any one of the four points of the 
eam C. At the time the platinum points 
are separated, breaking the battery cir- 
cuit, a high-tension current is set up in 
the secondary of the coil, and coincident 
with this the distributer brush delivers 
this current to the proper spark plug. The 
design of this timer is the same as the 
regular make-and-break mechanism in the 
Bosch magneto. 


VELIE LANDAULET 

Another addition to the town car ranks 
is the Velie model D-L, marketed by the 
Velie Motor Vehicle Co., and which is a 
town car of landaulet design, built on the 
32.4 horsepower chassis, the motor in this 
chassis being of the four-cylinder type 
with 414-inch bore and 54-inch stroke. 


PERFECTION BATTERY CHARFER 
The Eeonomy Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa., 
has announced its Perfection battery- 
charger, which, in brief, is a generator of 
electricity designed along the magneto 
style. The magnets are of horseshoe type. 
The armateur has a laminated core and 
carries a winding of insulated wire. An 
automatic eut-out is furnished which opens 
the external cireuit to prevent discharge 
of the battery by short-cireuiting it 
through the charger when idle, or should 
the charger not be up to the proper gen- 
trating speed. Owing to this cut-out 
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arrangement it is claimed it is not possi- 
ble to injure the battery. The armature 
is carried on phosphor bronze bearings and 
may be driven in either direction. This 
charger is 4% inches wide, 10% inches 
long and 6% inches high. On the arma- 
ture shaft is a friction wheel by which 
it may be driven from the flywheel. 
MOTOR CAR LITERATURE 

The Jewel Carriage Co. illustrates in full 
detail all parts of its Breeze motor bug- 
gies and gives comprehensive specifica- 
tions in its latest booklet. 

The Briggs & Stratton Co. has a catalog 
in which its B. & S. igniter is completely 
illustrated and described. 

The instructions for Thomas Flyer cars 
are most pretentious and can in reality be 
termed multiple ones in that they really 
incorporate six paper-covered booklets, the 
first constituting specification sheets of the 
Thomas models, the second a catalog, and 
the remaining 
books 


instruction 
The six 
celoth-covered 


volumes being 
different models. 
booklets are combined in a 
loose-leaf binder. 

The National Motor Vehicle Co. is ecir- 
culating a four-page folder containing a 
list of the contests won by National cars 
during the past season. 

The Atlas car is fully deseribed and 


on the 
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pictured in the 1910 catalog of the Atlas 
Motor Car Co., 8 by 10 size. Complete 
specifications of all the Atlas models are 
given, and several pages are devoted to 
an ‘‘ Atlas Two-Cycle Catechism. ’’ 

The new catalog of the American Motor 
Car Co. is a de luxe issue, and from the 
cover point of view is entirely different 
from the conventional. The front cover con- 
tains an illustration in sepia of a woman’s 
head decked with Indian feathers and the 
words ‘‘The American’’ in gold across the 
top. On each page is a broad sepia border 
in pen and ink showing road scenes. 


The story of ‘‘The Munsey Reliability 
Run’’ is the subject of a sixty-page paper- 
covered volume in which the true story from 
day to day of the run is given. It is illus- 
trated with suitable photographic reproduc- 
tions. 


The Lozier catalog has an interesting 
embossed cover on the upper half of the 
front page, which is a steering wheel with 
an oak garland beneath and the word ‘‘ Lo- 
zier,’’? heavily embossed, above it. The 
catalog illustrates the internal and external 
gear type of joint between the clutch and 
gearbox, as well as the ball-bearing crank 
and camshafts. 


Vol. 1, Number 1 of ‘‘The MelIntyre 
Messenger,’’ issued by the W. H. McIntyre 
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Co., Auburn, Ind., contains a complete 
description of the McIntyre models for this 
year. 

A most valuable feature of the catalog 
of the Star Speedometer Co. is a double- 
page table giving the main requirements of 
the motor vehicle law in all the states of 
the union. 


The Franklin Mfg. Co. has issued a six- 
page folder giving a record of the Franklin 
ears during the 1909 season. The folder 
shows all the contests in which the cars com- 
peted and their final standing in these. 


‘¢Punishment’’ is the unique title of a 
small booklet issued by Nordyke & Marmon 
Co., in which it deals with racing and gives 
the performance of Marmon cars in track 
and touring events during the past season. 

The Ewing Automobile Co., in its latest 
catalog, decorates the successive pages with 
illustrations showing different modes of 
transportation, such as steamboat, jinrikisha 
and the camel. 


The Remy Electric Co. has set a pace all 
its own in a de luxe booklet illustrating its 
magneto factory and the different stages of 
manufacture of the magneto. The one story 
contains a good history of the magneto and 
deals with factory processes. The book is 
replete with interesting information. It 
has a leather cover with gold monogram. 

William Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine 
Building Co. is mailing a most interesting 
volume covering historically this company 
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Fig. 8—THE MEA MAGNETO 














7—THE NEW VELIE CLOSED CaR IN LANDAU DESIGN 


from its inception in 1830 to the present 
time. The booklet shows the number of 
vessels of the United States navy, as well 
as foreign ships which have been built by 
this company. After this comes a long list 
of other vessels which have been constructed, 
as well as successive pages illustrating these 
different types of vessels. The remainder 
of the book contains illustrations of special 
turbine and other machinery built by the 
company. 

The White Co. has issued a catalog on its 
gasoline trucks. A valuable portion of this 
catalog consists of line drawings showing 
the truck dimensions in feet and inches. 


The Gaeth catalog for this year follows 
its usual custom of illustrating the differ- 
ent models and such car. parts.as clutch, 
gearset, motor and ignition system. 

The new catalog of the Babcock Elec- 
tric Co. makes use of three-color illustra- 
tions for all of the models, the background 
for each being some suitable city scene. 
The catalog is a most artistic product, with 
red initial letters, wide margins, and para- 
graph subjects printed in red in the margin. 

‘‘The High-Spots He Touched with a 
Stoddard-Dayton’’ is the subject of a 
little book issued by the Dayton Motor 
Car Co., in the interest of its cars which 
have won in contests. The book consists 
of fac-similie telegrams and _ publicity 
items from various newspapers in the 
country. 

The Brownell motors and accessories are 
featured in a conventional manner in the 
1910 catalog of the F. A. Brownell Motor. 

The latest Timken catalog illustrates 
Timken bearings fitted in all parts of a car, 
from gearset to rear axle and steering 
gears. The catalog also takes up the con- 
struction of the Timken bearing, showing 
the bearing analyzed. 


TWO NEW RAMBLER MODELS 

Two new body types have been added to 
the Rambler line by Thomas B. Jeffrey & 
Co. for the present season, one being a road- 
ster and the other a toy tonneau. Model 
53 roadster has an oval gasoline tank 
mounted transversely in rear of the seat, so 
that the top when folded rests above it. 


Back of this tank is a touring trunk. The 
seats are tilted back and the steering column 
pronouncedly raked. This body is fitted on 
the 32.4-horsepower Rambler chassis, with 
cylinders 4%4 inches square, which has 109- 
inch wheelbase and fitted with 314-inch tires. 
The toy tonneau, known as Model 54 Toy 
Tonneau, is an evolution of the present 
Rambler close-coupled model, with a little 
more car room. This car is made with low 
seats, which are 2 inches deeper from front 
to rear and has the cushions tilted. The 
steering column is raked to practically the 
angle as in the new runabout model. The 
motor measurements are 5 by 5% inches, 
giving a rating of 40 horsepower. 


THE MEA MAGNETO 

Theo. H. Marburg, New York, is import- 
ing the Mea high-tension magneto for mo- 
tor cars, which instrument is made by the 
Mea Co., Stuttgart, Germany. Fig. 10, a sec- 
tional illustration of this magneto, shows 
that it differs radically from the conven- 
tional magneto of today in that instead of 
using horseshoe magnets it employs a pair 
of L-shaped ones M, which magnets, by the 
way, do not stand vertically, as do the horse- 
shoe type, but lie horizontally, so that the 
rotating armature A is inserted lengthwise 
with reference to these magnetos, the arma- 
ture having one bearing B in the open end 
of the bell-shaped magnets, and a second 
bearing Bl in the closed end, the magnets 
being drilled at this point to accommodate 
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Fig. 9—THE MEA MAGNETS 
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Fig. 10—VERTICAL SECTION THROUGH MEA HIGH-TENSION MAGNETO 


the support of the armature bearing. Fig. 
9 shows the two bell-shaped magnets. In 
this illustration the armature A is a shuttle 
type, carrying the primary and secondary 
windings, the primary winding being a few 
turns of heavy wire and the secondary 
winding a great many turns of fine wire. 
The condenser C is located as a unit with the 
armature. At the joint, where the primary 
winding connects with the secondary, both 
connect with the condenser, which is insu- 
lated from the armature shaft. The other 
end of the secondary winding connects with 
the slip ring R, which is carried in a vulean- 
ite case. From this slip ring the high- 
tension current is led through a carbon 
brush 8, and thence to the distributor D 
by way of a connecting bridge B outside of 
the magneto. 

The primary current breaker box is X, 
and in this breaking of the primary current 
takes place between points P, one of which 
is attached to the disk E; the other is ad- 
justable to the annular steel spring El. This 
Spring is secured to an insulated brass mem- 


Pom, 


ber F, which is in connection with the joint 
of the two wires, the primary and secondary, 
which is also in connection with the con- 
denser. The contact-breaker is removed by 
the fiber roller G, which rotates close to a 
disk H, with two studs, and is pressed 
thereby sideways. If the contact-breaker is 
correctly adjusted the contacts open the 
proper distance. The condenser, already re- 
ferred to, is in parallel circuit with the con- 
tact-breaker. The distributor D is driven 
by gear from the armature shaft at half 
its speed. Into the revolving part of it are 
inserted two slip brushes N, which alter- 
nately come in contact with four pieces of 
metal, which are inserted. in the distributor 
and which connect with the four cylinders. 
The magneto is carried in a complete casing 
K, which protects it and completely covers 
it. A safety gap is provided. This mag- 
neto is set to operate at crankshaft speed on 
a four-cylinder car, and 50 per cent faster 
than the crankshaft on a six-cylinder ma- 
chine. Variations in timing are affected by 
placing the magneto on a base so that it is 


capable of revolving on two bearings. The 
timing lever is furnished for advancing or 
retarding the spark. 

The object in using the bell-shaped mag- 
nets in this instrument appears to be due 
to the possibility of obtaining a maximum 
current when the break in the primary cir- 
cuit is made in the breaker-box, whether 
driving with an advanced or retarded spark. 
In the Mea the axis of the bell-shaped mag- 
nets coincides with that of the armature, so 
that the turning of the magnets offers no 
difficulties so far as space or construction is 
concerned. All that this requires is mount- 
ing the complete magneto in a frame so 
that it can be readily rocked on its axis, and 
if desired the magneto can be removed from 
this frame. The magneto is 8% inches long, 
3% inches wide and 5% inches high. A 
detail in connection with it is a small win- 
dow in the driving end, behind which appear 
figures showing the number of cylinders 
firing at any time. This window device is 
a ready telltale in case trouble should be 
experienced. 
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Fig. 11—Two 
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Fic. 1-—CHASSIS oF NEW LIGHT DELIVERY WAGON MADE BY SULLIVAN Motor Car Co. 


SULLIVAN DELIVERY WAGON 
NEW light delivery wagon, known as 
the Sullivan, has ‘been placed on the 
market by the Sullivan Motor Car Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. This company is building 
but one chassis, which is fitted with a 
closed delivery body. The power plant of 
this car, consisting of a two-cylinder op- 
posed motor and a two-speed planetary 
gearset, is a unit construction, carried on 
three-point support. It can be taken out 
by removing ten bolts. This unit con- 
struction has been worked out with the 
object of obtaining a rapidly demountable 
plant. Combining the motor and gearset 
in one makes it possible to have but one 
universal joint in the transmission system, 
this point appearing in Fig. 1 the chassis 
illustration. The complete transmission 
incorporates shaft-drive to the jackshaft 
with final transmission by chain to the 
rear wheels. 
The Sullivan unit power plant consists 
of a motor with its cylinders’ mounted 














transversely and supported direct from 
the angle side members of the frame. This 
motor has a rating of 20 horsepower with 
44, bore and 4 stroke. It is a conven- 
tional construction, each cylinder with its 
waterjacket.- and valve offset being an 
integral casting and the crankcase made 
in halves, the upper half carrying the 
valve pushrods and the camshaft, the low- 
er portion supporting the crankshaft and 
two cylinders. The lubrication of the 
motor parts is by a mechanical oiler mount- 
ed by, as illustrated, and with four leads 
passing to the crankshaft bearings and the 
two cylinders. Water circulation is by 
thermo-syphon which is assisted by the 
spokes of the flywheel. 

The transmission system begins with a 
planetary set in which the high-speed 





Fic. 2—Power PLANT OF SULLIVAN "DELIVERY WAGON 





clutch is of the multiple-disk type. The 
jackshaft incorporates a Brown-Lipe dif- 
ferential and has its shafts carried on 
Hyatt roller bearings with ball thrusts 
where needed. In the running gear a sta- 
tionary rear axle is used, it being a forg- 
ing of square cross section, The front 
axle is square at the ends but rounded 
towards the center. Such parts as steer- 
ing knuckles and steering arms are drop 
forgings. One set of brakes is fitted and 
operates within the rear wheel sprockets. 
These brakes are under pedal control. The 
control of this car is on the left side and 
in addition to the hand wheel with throttle 
and spark controls consists of one pedal 
for the brakes, a lever for direct drive, 
and another lever for lowering the brakes. 


TURNS OUT REPAIR TRUCK 

The Couple-Gear Freight Wheel Co., of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has just turned out 
for the Chicago Street Railway Co., a mo- 
tor repair truck. It is a combination gaso- 
line and eleetrie truck, four-wheel-drive- 
and-steer and with a speed of 20 miles an 
hour. It also will be used in pulling cars 
back onto the track and in pulling broken- 
down wagons from the track. 


VAN DYKE DELIVERY WAGON 

One of the newest commercial vehicles 
on the market is the Van Dyke 1,(00- 
pound delivery wagon manufactured by 
the Van Dyke. Motor Car Co., Detroit, 
Mich. This wagon, as Fig. 3 of the chas- 
sis shows, is somewhat out of the ordi- 
nary construction, employing a [two 
cylinder opposed motor placed longiiudi- 
nally at the left side of the frame and 
having a friction transmission to the 
right. This transmission, consisting of a 
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Fic. 3—CHASSIS OF 1,000-POUND DELIVERY WAGON MADE BY VAN DYKE Motor CAR Co. 














disk, which serves as the flywheel of 
the motor, and a sliding friction wheel 
which operates from a longitudinal shaft, 
which shaft, by a swinging support, 
can be rocked to or away from the 
friction disk to allow of the wheel being 
moved fore or aft for changes in speed. 
The motor used in the Van Dyke is a 
water-cooled type, 4%-ineh bore and 4- 
inch stroke, giving 15.3 horsepower rating. 
It is fitted with mechanical valves ac- 
cessibly located, with integral ports above 
the eylinder end. The crankcase is the 
usual construction common to motors of 
this design and carries the camshaft with 
the valve tappets in the cover portion of 
the case. The magneto ignition is sup- 
plied and cooling, lubrication and car- 
buration are conventional. 

rig. 4 gives a clearer conception of 
the friction transmission in that it shows 
the integral keys on the shaft, by which 
the friction wheel is anchored. to the 
shaft. It also shows the large bearing 
Supports carrying this shaft and the 
linkages, through the use of which the 
friction wheel is rocked against the disk 
for positive contact when driving, and re- 
moved from it in order that it may be 
moved along the shaft to change the 
speed. A universal joint is made use of 
and shaft transmission to the rear axle 
employed. As the chassis illustration 
shows, the differential housing is _lo- 
cated to the right side and not in the cen- 
ter, as in common with the majority of 
tars. This, the reader will immediately 
understand, is due to the location of the 
friction set. 

The framework is a pressed construc- 
tion, supported on semi-ellipties in front 





and the platform system in the rear, and 
left-hand control is used, with the tie rod 
between the steering knuckles back of 
the front axle. The vehicle is regularly 
fitted with an 86-inch wheelbase and 30 
by 34-inch pneumatic tires. The front 
axle is an I-beam, with ball bearings for 
carrying the front wheels. Hyatt roller 
bearings are used'‘on the rear axle. 
GIVES PRACTICAL TEST 

An efficiency test was conducted last 
week in Hartford, Conn., of the new Pope- 
Hartford motor chemical and hose wagon 
recently delivered to the South Manchester 
department. A large fire of inflammable 
material was built in the center of the 
town and some distance from the head- 
quarters where the vehicle is located. In 


about a minute from the time the alarm 
was sounded the machine was on the scene 
of the play-fire and in 24% minutes from 
the time of arrival there was little fire left. 
The car is of the regulation type built by 
the Pope company and is equipped with 
chemical tanks. 


DEFINES COMMERCIAL VEHICLE 


Attorney General Marcus H. Holcomb, 
when asked by the secretary of state to 
define the term commercial vehicle as _ it 
appears in the amended Connecticut motor 
ear law said: ‘‘It is significant that the 
state statute places the commercial ve- 
hicle in the same class with the motor 
truck and I am of the opinion that by 
such reference by the state legislature the 
designation was applied to vehicles used 
for the transportation of merchandise, a 
class of vehicles where horsepower of the 
ear might determine the load, but which 
had little difference with the speed of the 
ear. The purpose and use of such a ve- 





Fic. 4—FRICTION TRANSMISSION USED ON VAN DYKE WAGON 
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hicle is similar to that.of horse-drawn 
trucks, delivery and express wagons.’’ The 
state official is of the opinion that any 
vehicle of whatsoever size or horsepower 
that is used strictly for the transportation 
of merchandise comes within the clause 
relating to that class. 


McCORD PATENT SUSTAINED 

Detroit, Mich., April 12—By a recent de- 
cision made by Judge Kohlsaat in the 
Cireuit Court of the United States for the 
Northern District of Illinois, a decision 
has been granted the McCord Mfg., Co., 
Detroit, sustaining a lubricator patent, 
No. 822,900, against the Lavigne Mfg. Co., 
Detroit, and Brandenburg & Co., Chicago, 
the latter concern handling the Lavigne 
lubricator. The McCord company, in its 
ease, sought to enjoin the infringement 
of cluims 2, 3, and 5 of patent No. 822,- 
900, granted to J. F. McCanna, June 5, 
1906, these claims having special refer- 
ence to means for regulating a throw of 
the pump employed in the lubricator. The 
claims are as follows: 


2—In combination in a force feed lubri- 
cator, a reservoir, a pump within the reser- 
voir, means for operating the pump within 
the reservoir, and means for adjusting the 
throw of the pump extending outside of the 
reservoir, and movable therethrough to in- 
dicate the amount of the movement of the 
pump, substantially as described. 

8—In combination * * * a reservoir, a 
pump therein * * * and mechanism ar- 
ranged externally of the reservoir and con- 
nected to means for actuating the pump 
located within the reservoir, said mechanism 
being adjustable to vary the amount of the 
actuator, * * *¢ 

5—In a lubricator the combination with a 
reservoir, 2 pump, * * * a member with- 
in the reservoir, and connected to the mov- 
able part of the pump to reciprocate the 
same, and an adjustable stem extending 
through the wall of the reservoir to regulate 
the amount of movement of the said memher 
and indicate the throw of the pump. 


The McCord company claims for its 
patents compacting or unifying pumps, 
with their operating and adjusting devices 
within the reservoir and extending their 
stems through the cover of the reservoir, 
thereby forming a setting gauge for the 
stem, which in turn form indicator 
gauges; and the adjustment of the stroke 
from zero to full stroke, and that the 
pumps may be cut out when desired or 
hand-operated when desired. After re- 
viewing the entire case and citing various 
other patents which enter into the argu- 
ment, such as the Harlow device, patent 
No. 295,919, the Kane patent, the Hoch- 
gesand patent, and the Marchant patent, 
the judge ruled that the petition desired 
by the McCord company be granted and 
ruled that the necessary injunction be 
issued. 


NEW MOTOR BUS LINE 
For years: Mason, the county seat of 
Ingham county, Mich., has been practic- 
ally inaccessible to townships in the south- 
eastern part of the county. Now, through 
the- formation of the Mason, Dansville 
and Stockbridge Auto Transfer Co., which 
has filed articles of incorporation, resi- 
dents in that section of the county will 
have easy access to Mason. C. W. Taylor, 

of Detroit, is the chief promoter. 
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Fig. 5—SULLIVAN COMMERCIAL WAGON CARRYING Two-CYLINDER MOTOR 
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FAVORS LONG-STROKE MOTOR 

New York, N. Y.—Editor Motor Age— 
In the early stages of the industry, the 
tendency was to manufacture motors of 
a small stroke; for many years, even, fac- 
tories were turning out motors using the 
same measurements for the bore and 
stroke, but it was evident these motors 
were not mechanically right. First of all, 
they were found to be too noisy, owing 
to their great speed; much fuel was re- 
quired on account of the friction and 
great loss of power in relation to the 
number of explosions per minute. Fur- 
thermore, these engines, while able to give 
plenty of power, were entirely inflexible, 
and as soon as the speed ratio began to 
decrease, the power also decreased in a 
great proportion. It has been found by 
constant practice with motors, that to 
have an easy running car, the gears noise- 
less and the entire chassis without vibra- 
tion, the motor at its full power must not 
exceed from 1,200 to 1,400 revolutions per 
minute. If the motor is running at a 
higher rate of revolutions per minute, it 
will be found that the inconvenience, as 
already stated, will be unbearable. The 
longer the stroke of a motor, the more 
suppleness it gives to it, that is, the en- 
gine is susceptible of giving more power 
at slow speed, and in this manner doing 
away with the change of speeds and al- 
owing faster picking up. 

From what already has been stated, it 
will be found that there is a benefit in 
having the longest stroke possible, but at 
the same time the engine will have to give 
its full power, in the neighborhood of 
1,200 to 1,400 revolutions per minute. In 
carefully constructing a motor, in study- 
ing minutely all the vital parts, valves, 





pistons, ete., it has been found that it is 
possible to establish a type of motor with 
a relatively long stroke, if sufficient care 
is attached to the workmanship; this mo- 
tor will have all the qualities desired. To 
conclude the foregoing statements, it all 
sifts down to the one point—that the 
greatest advantage in a car will be ob- 
tained by having the longest possible 
stroke motor.—Louis Renault. 

SOME SARCASTIC ADVICE 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Editor Motor Age— 
Here are some Parry ideas for careless 
drivers, to be considered with the reverse 
gear engaged: 

Rule 1—Crank the machine with your 
right hand. If it kicks be ready to shift 
to your left hand. You can sue for more 
with both arms broken. 

Rule 2—No map is required during the 
joy ride. All roads lead to the county 
jail. 

Rule 3—Some women never can under- 
stand. After running over a woman don’t 
yell, ‘‘Look out.’’? She’ll think you’re 
coming back. 

Rule 4—And if you do any canine kill- 
ing, don’t hunt up the farmer to pay him. 
He’s probably wondering whose dog it is. 

Rule 5—When lying with your back in 
the mud, your feet in the rain, your hands 
in the oil, and still another passer-by i2- 
quires, ‘‘ Anything wrong, old man?’’ don’t 
shoot. The gasoline may explode. 

Rule 6—Don’t argue with the police- 
man who gets you. Gently request him to 
see if there is enough gasoline to make 
the station, and hand him a match. 

Rule 7—Further information for j0y 
rides or long tours may be looked for 1 
Ruskin’s ‘‘Ethies of the Dust.’’—M«= 
Parry, Secretary Parry Automobile Co 
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Fic. 6—Van DYKE COMMERCIAL WAGON OF THE DELIVERY TYPE 


Garage Rates in Different Big Cities 


(Continued from page 3.) 





years, and this part of the club is more 
important than any other, for the or- 
ganization does not go in for sports of 
any sort. The club has a capacity for 
about 200 cars and because of its con- 
venient location it is well filled all the 
time. It is a two-story structure located 
on Boylston street. The monthly charges 
there are divided as follows: 


Open cars, up to 88-inch wheelbase........$21 
Open cars, 88 to 124 inch..... Yer ere rv 
Open cars, over 124 inches............... 30 
REE 56 5 CEC te ACRES Abe Owe oe ee wSa 35 


This ineludes the general work of wash- 
ing, cleaning, etc., known as outside work. 
The club does not have much dead stor- 
age. The price for this is one-third of the 
live garage charges. 

Next in point of age is the Motor Mart 
garage in Park square. This garage has 
been in operation several years now and 
because of its location close to the down- 
town section, and the building being a 
modern fire-proof structure it is a popular 
place. There is room for 300 cars in the 
garage, but so much of the building is 
used by the dealers who have salesrooms 
in the place that the garage operated by 
owners of the premises cares for less 
tian 200 machines. The monthly prices 
re are not quite as high as at the motor 
clib, They are as follows: 


the 


= 


all’ ‘Sym Sk eo ale Sw ow ees $20.00 
Large SUMMER? oda stul UN ives cake es 25.00 
Touring GHB aca do ek ee kes 27.50 
Limougtieats fi erce oe cca eee 30.00 


“here is not much dead storage han- 
d in the motor mart and at some sea- 
1.8 this business is refused. The ordinary 
pr-ce for it is $7.50 per month, but when 
is busier in order to prevent getting 
ccked up the charges jump to $15 
lonthly, For transients the price is $2.50 


no 
=} 


a day. The charges include all the regular 
outside work. 

The White company erected a building 
for garage purposes more than a year ago 
and it has a capacity for 200 cars. It is 
well filled throughout the year and has 
been a money-maker. The prices there 


are: 

Runabouts under 90-inch wheelbase....... $20 
Runabouts over 90-inch..........c.eeeees 25 
Touring cars under 110-inch............. 25 
Touring cars over’ 110-inch............... 30 
EAMOUMINOR 6. 5ic's 4a cb abbens bane nabacenees 35 


There is not much dead storage taken 
eare of there, but the charges for this 
when there is any is one-third the above 
prices. These figures include the regular 
work of caring for the cars, this being 
done at night or early in the morning. 
The manager of the White garage stated 
that the time was coming when the prices 
would go up because the charges now are 
no larger than they were when smaller 
and less expensive cars were garaged. At 
the White garage the company does not 
compel the users to purchase all their sup- 
plies of gasoline and oil there, which some 
other garages insist on because of the 
profit in that. Garages that do it are able 
to give lower rates, it is claimed. The 
figures of the above three garages are 
representative of the charges for first- 
elass places. There are other smaller 
places where the prices are proportionately 
lower, but they do not take care of many 
ears singly, though their aggregate may 
be large. 

Reasonable Rates in Buffalo 

Buffalo, N. Y., April 9—The city may 
be classed or divided into two parts, the 
east side and the west side. Generally 
speaking, the wealthier class of people live 
on the west side. That the tendency on 
the east side is to place cars in private 
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garages is attested by the fact that on 
the entire east side, comprising about one- 
half of the area of the city, there are 
only three public garages. There are many 
people on the east side who own motor 
ears and throughout the resident section 
numerous small private garages may be 
seen. There are about forty garages in 
the city of Buffalo, including thirty-seven 
on the west side. Those on the west side 
are all large, modern, and well-equipped. 
The prices charged are reasonable and 
within the reach of a man of moderate 
means. The following table sets forth 
the prices charged in one of the largest 
garages in the city. This garage is in the 
most. fashionable and wealthy section of 
the city. It charges $10 a week or $27.50 
a month for storing, washing and polish- 
ing a limousine, $8.50 and $22.50 respect- 
ively for a big touring car, and $6 and 
$17.50 for a small car. For storage only 
the limousine rate is $6 a week or $15 a 


* month; for the touring car $5 and $12.50; 


and for the small car $3.50 and $10.50. 
Dead storage is $10 a month for a limou- 


’ sine, $8 for a touring car and $5 for a 


small car. These rates include lockers. 
Washing costs from $1.50 to 60 cents, ac- 
cording to the size of the car. Brass pol- 
ishing costs from $1 to 40 cents. The 
writer compared the rates of half dozen 
other garages in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the one mentioned above and 
they varied very little. Some garages do 
not make a deduction from the regular 
charges if the car does not have to be de- 
livered to an office or home by one of the 
employes. 

The cost of maintaining a motor car in 
a less fashionable section of the city is 
little less. For storing, washing and pol- 
ishing a large car the monthly fee is $25; 
for a medium-sized car $20 and for a small 
ear $15. The dead storage rates are $5, $4 
and $3, respectively. For storage without 
washing or polishing the rates run $6, $5 
and $4. It will be noticed that this garage 
does not have weekly rates. The rates 
for cleaning are practically the same as 
the ones for the first-mentioned garage. 
Comparison of the rates in this section 
of the city shows that they are about the 
same as those given. 


Four Classes in Omaha 


Omaha, Neb., April 4—The cost of gar- 
aging cars in Omaha is divided into four 
general classifications: First, storage, serv- 
ice and delivery. This includes washing, 
polishing and oiling, delivering it once a 
day and calling for it. The cost for this 
service is generally $25 a month, although 
this price is cut by some dealers. 

Second, storage and service. This is the 
same as the previous classification without 
delivery. The cost of this is $20 a month. 

Third, live storage. This includes only 
floor space and a stall at a monthly cost 
of $15. . 

Fourth, dead storage. 
a month. 


The cost is $10 
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WAR OF MIDGETS, THE INCH AND THE METER 


METER is 39.37 inches. To get the 

length of a decimeter requires that the 
decimal point be moved one place to the 
left, because 10 decimeters make a meter. 
Hence a decimeter equals 3.937 inches, In 
the same way by moving the decimal point 
one place further left the result is centi- 
meters, a centimeter being .3937 inch, and 
carrying it still a further place to the left 
the. equivalent of a millimeter is reached, 
being .03937 inch. It will be noted that 
the figures 3937 which represent in inches 
the equivalents of a millimeter, a centi- 
meter, a decimeter and a meter are not 
changed but the result is accomplished by 
simply moving the decimal point. 

Turning to the calculation of measure- 
ments in feet, and inches, owing to the 
fact that it takes 12 inches to make 
a foot and 3 feet to make a yard, 
it is impossible to convert a distance ex- 
pressed in feet into it expressed in inches 
without multiplying by 12, which gives 
an entirely different line of figures. To 
explain: 55 feet expressed in inches be- 
comes 666 inches, so that there is an entire 
change of figures which calls for a prob- 
lem in multiplication. The same is true 
in the matter of estimating in thirty- 
seconds, eighths, sixteenths, or other frac- 
tions of an inch, there being a constant 
change of the figures, which means addi- 
tional labor. 

A change in the system from the Eng- 
lish units to the metric would be com- 
parable to a change from the present Eng- 
lish system of money in which pounds, 
shillings and pence are used, there being 
12 pence in one shilling and 20 shillings 
in one pound. The American on his first 
visit in Great Britain must work out his 
calculations on a piece of paper, because 
at home he has always been accustomed 
to the decimal system of currency. The 
fact that the American understands and 
uses the decimal system of currency is 
all the more reason why the adoption of 
the metric or decimal system of measure- 
ment would be easier, but, of course, it 
is the change that is the bug-bear in the 
hand. In American shops the decimal sys- 
tem is used in the micrometer, which mea- 
sures thousandths, hundredths and tenths 
of an inch. 

Discussion of the subject being a perti- 
nent question, Motor Age is in receipt of 
the following letters from motor car manu- 
facturers in America, relative to the mat- 
ter: 

H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co. 

‘*We would not like the installation of 
the metric system at all, either for any 
particular set of articles or for any article. 
So far as the American car industry adopt- 
ing the metric system in preference to the 
English system, we cannot see that there 
is any argument that can be made in 
favor of this at all. In fact, the writer 
would consider that it would be decidedly 


(Continued from last’ week.) 





one of the worst steps for the manufac- 
turers of motor cars that could be made. 
As a general proposition, we do not be- 
lieve that it will be possible to install the 
metric system in use throughout the 
United States in less than 50 to 60 years, 
possibly longer; and it would involve an 
expenditure running into an_ untold 
amount. We ean see only one thing in 
favor of the metric system and this is 
as regards the ease of subdividing an 
inch. Above an inch we ¢an see nothing 
in favor of the metric system. So far as 
the statement that the meter is a definite 
subdivision of a certain distance, while 
the English yard in an arbitrary length 
goes, we do not think that there is any 
weight in this or any advantage. Until 
you get beyond %-inch we do not really 
think that the metric system divides any 
easier than the English system. In divid- 
ing sixty-fourths, all manufacturers natur- 
ally are compelled to go into thousandths, 
but even the working in thousandths, 
where a micrometer has to be used in 
place of a fixed gauge, has its disadvan- 
tages. Personally, the writer does not 
favor the use of a micrometer, in that 
every workman, possessing different deli- 
cacies of touch, get entirely different mea- 
surements from the same piece. In our 
own plant, wherever possible, we use fixed 
gauges, which do away with the necessity 
of a micrometer. For any lot of manufac- 
turers to attempt to use a system which 
is not in general use throughout the en- 
tire country, would be, to our mind, the 
height of folly. There have been some 
standard sizes of screws adopted by the 
motor car industry, which have some foun- 
dation for their existence, but when these 
have to be used in connection with any- 
thing else which has to be purchased, our 
experience has been that it is a great 
deal of trouble and annoyance to get any- 
thing to match up with them. Again, to 
satisfactorily use the metric system, would 
mean that the entire lot ot American 
workmen would have to be re-educated. 
This we do not consider possible; conse- 
quently, in order to straighten it out, it 
would be necessary to begin with the ap- 
prentice. That is the reason that we 
stated in the first part of our letter in 
our opinion it would take from 50 to 60 
years to satisfactorily start it, and in 
addition would involve an expenditure 
which we do not think would be in any 
way justifiable, or present any means of 
returning the expenditure, either in part 
or in whole. To reiterate, we would not 
favor the adoption of the metric system 
at all.’’—H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co. 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. 

‘Regarding the metric system versus 
the English units of measurement, we 
think that there are no two opinions as 


to the advantages of the former were it 
not for the fact that all existing factories 
have had the latter in use so long that 
they would look upon a change now almost 
with dread. We, ourselves, have been en- 
gaged in the motor car industry for 9 
years, and during that time have made a 
great many models, all of which are still 
running and there is a vast amount of 
work required in making up new parts 
for these, so that if we were to adopt the 
metric system in the near future, we woul: 
still have to work to the old system for 
repairs. This would cause endless con- 
fusion. We have thousands of dollars in- 
vested in tools, jigs, gauges, ete., on the 
old system, so that the contemplation of a 
change appears appalling. We think that 
all manufacturers in a .country should 
adopt that country’s system of measure- 
ments, and we do not think it advisable 
for a few firms, either individually or col- 
leetively, to deviate from this until such 
time as the country at large adopts a new 
standard. There are too many systems at 
present, and the A. L. A. M. did a splen- 
did work when it standardized bolts, nuts, 
and serews. The owners of foreign cars 
in this country often have great difficulty 
in replacing a worn or a broken part be- 
cause of its metric measurements, and it 
would place owners of domestic machines 
in the same position, especially in out-of- 
the-way places, until such time as this 
system came into very extended use.’’— 
Pieree-Arrow Motor Car Co., D. Ferguson. 
Packard Motor Car Co. 

‘‘There are many important things in 
the way of a universal adoption of the 
metric system in the near future. The 
motor car industry has just now many 
problems of far greater importance than 
the changing of the standards of measure 
ments. Probably the mixed system will 
prevail for some time, with English meas- 
urements predominating.’’—Packard Mo- 
tor Car Co. 

National Motor Vehicles 


‘‘Regarding whether or not we would — 


be in favor of the American car industry 
adopting the metric system in preference 
to the English system of measurements, 
would say that we would be opposed to 
this change. Some time ago it looked, on 
account of the large number of parts ani 
accessories which were being imported, 
as though we would have a mixed system, 
with all its complications, but we believe 
that very shortly the American makers 
of parts will be making them so that 
there will be no necessity for the Ameri 
can manufacturer going abroad for any of 
the constituents of his cars, and this wil! 
eliminate the necessity of a complicated. 
mixed system. In any industry wher 
both large and small units are used, th 
metric system is quite an advantage; but 
in the motor ear industry, where the inc! 
with its fractions is the only unit neces 
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sary, there is very little, if any, advan- 
tage, as the centimeter and millimeter are 
no more simple than the decimal frac- 
tions of an inch. Where very close meas- 
urements are used, decimal fractions are 
now used to a great extent; so using deci- 
mals entirely looks to us more simple than 
a change to the metric system would be, 
with all its complications and resultant 
errors during: the period of change.’’— 
National Motor Vehicle Co., W. G. Wail. 
Hudson Motor Car Co. 

‘‘Relative to the possible adoption of 
the metric system of measurement for 
motor car dimensions, will say that we 
certainly should not advise such change 
for the motor car industry alone. Should 
a general change throughout the entire 
country in other industries be made, it 
would of course be in line to take the 
same step in the motor car business. For 
some time to come, however, I believe 
that our salesmen will have something 
other to talk about than the relation of 
the millimeter to the inch. Were any 
change to be made at present to the met- 
ric system, we believe that half the sales- 
men’s time would be spent at the request 
of intending purchasers in reducing the 
metrie to English dimensions.” So far as 
we know, the only point at which the 
metric dimension has ever been advo- 
eated by motor car makers in this country 
has been upon screw threads and sizes 
of bolt heads and nuts. Even those ma- 
kers advocating the use of the finer met- 
ric thread at some points in the construc- 
tion of a motor car, found it undesirable 
at other points, such as, for instance, the 
case of a cap screw to be tapped into any 
one of the softer metals, such as alumi- 
num, ete. These considerations lead to 
the use of a mixed system by many ma- 
kers. Finally, some 3 years ago, the me- 
chanical engineers of the Licensed asso- 
ciation companies—at that time associated 
in an organization known as the mechan- 
ical branch—adopted the generally accept- 
ed A. L. A. M. standard of serew threads 
and bolt dimensions for motor car work. 
This standard has many advantages, and 
we do not understand the necessity at 
the present time of the adoption of met- 
ric dimensions for such motor ear parts. 
We certainly advise against the adoption 
of the metrie system in relation to gen- 
eral motor and motor car dimensions, We 
are always open to argument and are will- 
ing to be convinced, but in your present 
question as to the relative merits of the 
English versus the metrie system for 
American motor ear builders and for 
American conditions, we can see many 
disa.ivantages and only questionable ad- 
vant ges.’’—Hudson Motor Car Co., H. E. 
Cofti 
Loco:iobile Co. of America 

‘‘hegarding the respective merits of the 


metric system of measurements, as com- 
pare! to the English units for use in fae- 
tories of Ameriean motor ear builders, 
Would 


State that if it were possible to do 
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so we would prefer to use the metric 
system for all measurements in connection 
with our motor cars. However, we would 
say, that this is practically impossible, 
as it would require rebuilding of a great 
number of our machine tools to enable us 
to use the metric system of measurements; 
and, as we do not believe in using a mixed 
system, we have decided to stick to the 
English system of unit measurement in 
connection with our cars.’’—Locomobile 
Co. of America, A.’ L. Riker. 

Haynes Automobile Co. 

‘*The writer has always personally fa- 
vored the metric system of both weights 
and measures on account of its simple 
decimal form. I have used it almost ex- 
elusively- in scientifie work, and have 
found it very satisfactory. The great 
difficulty which arises, however, in its 
general adoption in this country is the 
same as 25 or 30 years ago, namely, the 
cost and complication entailed in making 
the change. There are so many dies, taps, 
jigs, templets, ete., that have been made 
up in the English system that it makes 
it exceedingly difficult to introduce the 
decimal system into the machine shop. I 
believe, however, tnat a gradual change 
should be made in favor of the metric 
system, with a view to ultimately intro- 
ducing it exclusively in all American ma- 
chine shops.’’—Haynes Automobile Co., 
Elwood Haynes. 

Dayton Motor Car Co. 

‘‘There is no question but that the 
metric system would be advisable if we 
could buy standard parts made up from 
the metrie system of measurements. The 
metric system, from an engineering stand- 
point, in my estimation, would be invalu- 
able if it could be adopted.’’—Dayton 
Motor Car Co., H. J. Edwards. 

Thomas B. Jeffery & Co. 

‘*While the metric system has advan- 
tages over the one which is now in use 
in this country, we would very much dis- 
like to see a change made. We believe 
that the inconveniences brought about 
during such a change would offset the 
advantages to be gained.’’—Thomas B. 
Jeffery & Co. 

Henry Souther 


‘‘T am an adherent of the metric sys- 


tem, at least from a theoretical stand- 
point. There is no question in my mind 
that if this system could be introduced 
overnight at no expense it would soon be 
done almost universally by manufacturers. 
To change all drawings now existing in 
the English system to the metric system 
would be a very costly operation. It 
would have to be done sooner or later. 
After being done, an immense amount of 
brain effort would be saved by all those 
using the metric system. I realize the 
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strong opposition to any scheme with the 
introduction of the metric system in view. 
Nevertheless, I believe it should be done 


and that the strong companies who can. 


stand the cost should do it. A plan that 
I have considered would necessitate a 
duplicate drafting force, for some months 
at least, which should change every draw- 
ing from the old to the new system. Once 
done, the extra drafting force would not 
be necessary and everything would be 
smooth sailing. Our mechanics have be- 
come wonderfully expert in handling 64ths 
and 32nds and all the rest of the sub- 
divisions, but so have the English people 
in handling shillings.’’—Henry Souther. 
Jackson Automobile Co. 

‘As manufacturers of cars, we have 
not followed real closely the metric sys- 
tem of measurements pertaining to motor 
cars. We have not time at the present to 
investigate or to give this matter a lot 
of thought, but with what little considera- 
tion we have given this subject, it would 
seem as though American and English 
measurements would be ‘good enough for 
the American motor car manufacturers. 
One of the best reasons for this would be 
that they are standard in this..country, 
and the American car builder at the 
present time is looking very hard for 
something that is standard, or something 
that can be bought in the open market, 
and if any one of his make of ears goes 
wrong, any part of the car ean be dupli- 
cated with the tools that are in use in 
any of the different machine shops 
throughout the country. We are not in 
favor of the mixed system, as it is at 
the present time. We believe that these 
different threads and sizes can be stand- 
ardized, and we believe it will be a great 
benefit to the motor car manufacturers 
and a great benefit to the motor car users 
when this is done. We also believe that 
there is a time coming when the motor 
ear manufacturers will be compelled by 
law to make every part of their particular 
machine strong enough to stand the strain 
to which the motor car is to stand, and 
the manufacturers will be compelled to 
use certain material in certain places in 
the construction of their cars, to proteet 
the lives of motor car users. There is no 
question but that a lot of cars that are 
made today are not made strong enough 
in places, and that a lot of the people 
that are using these cars are risking their 
lives in running them.’’—Jackson Auto- 
mobile Co., F. L. Holmes. 

Kissel Motor Car Co. 

‘*TIn connection with the merits of the 
metric against the English system of meas- 
urements will state that we believe it 
would be rather confusing, as practically 
all of the mechanics are accustomed to 
the English system, and believe that it 
would be some time before the metric sys- 
tem could be adopted as standard.’’— 
Kissell Motor Car Co., G. A. Kissell. 





(To be Continued) 
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CHALMERS COMPANY EXPRIMENTING WITH WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY FOR GLIDDEN TouR USE 


Remembering the Orphans—Omaha deal- 
ers have planned to give a ride for the 
orphaned and friendless children of the 
city some time during the first week in 
June, the exact date not having _ been 

- fixed. 


Columbus Wants Country Home—aA spe- 
cial meeting of the Columbus Automobile 
Club will be held soon to take action on 
the question of selecting a suitable coun- 
try home for the use of the club during 
the heated term. The concensus of opin- 
ion is that a club house at Buckeye lake, 
a summer resort 35 miles east of Columbus 
should be selected. 


Will Oil Roads—The St. Louis Automo- 
bile Club under its new by-laws, has in- 
creased its membership by twenty-four in 
the last 2 weeks. The total membership 
is now 430. The club is making active 
preparations toward looking after the 
country roads that terminate in St. Louis. 
The oiling of 100 miles of roadway in St. 
Louis county has already been begun, the 
club to pay half and the county to bear 
the remaining half of the expense of put- 
ting the highway in shape. 

Greene County Organizes—Owners in 
Greene county, Pennsylvania, are forming 
@ permanent organization and will have 
headquarters at Waynesburg. The objects 
are: First, road improvement, especially 
the proper repairing and keeping up of 
the roads, and, second, the making of a 
map of Greene and Washington counties 
and posting signs. The club will be known 
as the Automobile Club of Greene County 
and has elected the following _ officers: 
President, R. L. Hoskinson; firse vice- 
president, Charles E. Dittman; second 
Dr. Earl Miller; treasurer, S. M. Smith. 


There are about ninety owners in the 
county and the club will affiliate with the 
state organization and thus become afiili- 
ated with the A. A. A. 


Nebraska Doing Well—The records of 
the secretary of state of Nebraska show 
a total of 9,262 car licenses issued in the 
state up to April'l. Of this number 734 
have been issued since January 1, and 
most of these were during the month of 
March. 

Bradford Organized—The Bradford Au- 
tomobile Club, of Bradford, Pa., has elect- 
ed the following officers: President, L. 
E. Mallory, Jr., vice-president, A. J. Bond; 
secretary and treasurer, J. Harvey Rose. 
The executive committee includes the of- 
ficers named and O. F. Schonblom and W. 
S. Gaffney. During the past week the club 
has been instrumental in making many 
improvements to the highways in McKean 
county, Pa., and the work is to be carried 
on again the present summer by the 
motorists. 


Grand Rapids Election—At the annual 
meeting of the Grand Rapids Automobile 
Club, of Grand Rapids, Mich., the follow- 
ing officers were electéd: President, Al- 
vah W. Brown; first vice-president, Otto H. 
L. Wernicke; second vice-president, Mel- 
ville R. Bissell; secretary, Dr. F. C. Warn- 
shuis; treasurer, Dr. W. M. Burleson. It 
is announced that the problem of securing 
a permanent clubhouse for the organiza- 
tion will be definitely settled this spring. 
At the present time the club has a tem- 
porary clubhouse at Cascade, but it is 
probable that a new clubhouse will be 
erected either there or at Plainfield. Com- 
mittees will be named by President Brown 
soon to plan for a big road race and 





hill-climb which is being projected for 
Grand Rapids, to be held probably about 
July 4. 

Elmira Club Elects—The Elmira Auto- 
mobile Club of Elmira, N. Y., at a recent 
banquet elected the following officers: Clay 
W. Holmes, president; Fred H. Rees, vice- 
president; Fred Orcutt, secretary; Dr. 
Frank Robbins, treasurer. The members 
will take part in a big relay tour later 
this season. They also decided to place 
signboards in conspicuous places in the 
country surrounding Elmira. 

No Fee For Trophy Race—The Indian- 
apolis Motor Speedway Co., has decided 
not to charge an entrance fee in the 
Wheeler & Schebler trophy event of 200 
miles to be run in Indianapolis on May 
28. This decision has been reached because 
the event last year was called before it 
was completed. It is reported that the 
Remy Electric Co. is having made a trophy 
to cost $15,000, to be contested for on the 
Indianapolis speedway this season. 

Joy-Riders Jailed—Joy-riders in Toledo 
will not be permitted to-escape with the 
payment of a fine in the future if Police 
Judge Austin makes good his word. Fol- 
lowing the announcement that imprison- 
ment would be imposed in all such cases 
he sentenced Sam McDonald, James Cas- 
sell, and Charles Horsley to serve 10 days 
in the county jail. They with Marion 
Williams took a touring car from the 
garage of Calkins Brothers about 1 o’clock 
in the morning, returning the same at 
5:30 in the morning, when they were ar- 
rested. Williams was turned over to the 
juvenile court which has not yet made 
disposition of the case. 

Minneapolis Prosperous — The Minne- 
apolis Automobile Club at its annual 
meeting, elected officers for the ensuing 
year. Those chosen were: President, 
George M. Gillette; first vice-president, 
Herbert J. Clark; second vice-president, 
Charles D. Velie; secretary, G. A. Will; 
treasurer, Louis Koch. The progress in 
good roads work was one of the important 
questions taken up and G. A. Will re- 
ported that an effort would be made to 
secure an appropriation of $80,000 for the 
coming year, and that the tax to apply 
on road improvement might be increased 
to 1 mill. It was decided to urge the 
passage of a law compelling front and 
rear lights on all other vehicles after dark. 
The club offers $100 to any person giving 
information which leads to the arrest and 
conviction of persons stealing cars, and 
since this offer was made $200 has been 
paid. It was decided by the newly elected 
board of trustees to offer a standing re- 
ward of $50 for each case so reported, 
provided the owners of the stolen cars 
belong to the organization, thereby pro 
tecting those who are members. The club 
will give its annual outing to the Catholi¢ 
orphans of the city and it will take place 
some time in June, under the direction of 
Louis Koch. The treasurer’s report 
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showed $6,389.51 surplus on hand. The 
membership has increased fifty-five over 
last year. 


Signboards for Minnesota—Minnesota’s 
main traveled thoroughfares are to be 
equipped throughout with sign posts, this 
being decided at a meeting of the board of 
directors of the Minnesota State Automo- 
bile Association at the St. Paul Commer- 
cial Club. An Indiana concern will furnish 
the sign posts and install them free of 
eharge, the only expense borne by the 
state association being that of the stan- 
dards. It is understood that the body 
will buy these and that each separate 
club will pay the freight to the objective 
points. 


Startling Statistics—According to the 
estimates of Representative R. F. Edwards, 
of Cuyahoga county, Ohio, it will take the 
state of Ohio 2,000 years at the present 
rate of progress to make really good roads 
of its 89,000 miles of highway. With this 
in mind he has introduced into the legis- 
lature a resolution directing the state high- 
way commissioner to communicate with 
blast furnace companies and ascertain on 
what terms, and in what quantities they 
ean furnish slag for the purpose of road 
building. It is thought that many large 
concerns would be glad to supply large 
quantities free for that purpose. 


Must Douse Glims—An official order 
from Washington has been received from 
the United States steamboat inspectors of 
Buffalo to enforce rigidly this season the 
law prohibiting the transportation of mo- 
tor cars by ferries unless the lamps are ex- 
tinguished. The inspectors intend to see 
to it that the regulation is carried out on 
the ferry lines of the Niagara river. 
Lighted lamps of motor cars on ferry- 
boats are not infrequently taken for boat 
or shore lights. But the great danger 
that the government sees is the possibility 
of gasoline explosion and resultant panic 
aboard. Officers of boats who violate this 
law are liable to a fine of $500. 


Missouri Progress—The St. Francois Coun- 
ty Automobile Club has begun the con- 
struction of a macadam road from Bonne 
Terre to De Soto, Mo. When this is com- 
pleted it is the aim of the club to extend 
the road into St. Louis. The St. Francois 
Club now contains sixty enthusiastic mo- 
torists. This elub is working in conjunc- 
tion with the St. Louis club, as are many 
other clubs in the adjacent territory. An- 


other boost for St. Louis motorists has 
been furnished by the St. Louis county 
court, which has just set in motion the 


preiiminary work on county road improve- 
ments to cost $25,000. Bids have been 
reccived on the work and will be opened 
and the contracts for the actual construc- 
tion awarded in a short time. An im- 
poricnt feature of the court’s plans is a 
double road system. This provides for a 
dirt roadway running beside the rock road- 
Way to be used by light vehicles. This 
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REGAL PLUGGER STARTS FROM DETROIT ON ANOTHER 5,000-MILE JAUNT 


will be comparatively inexpensive and is 
designed to make traffic safer. 


Aitken to Drive Fiat—John Aitken, for 
many years a well known pilot of National 
ears, has arranged with James A. Allison, 
secretary of the Indianapolis Motor Speed- 
way Co., to drive a Fiat car this season 
in numerous racing events. 


Many Patents Declared Worthless—At 
a recent hearing before the house com- 
mittee on patents on the several bills to 
amend the patent laws and practices, Com- 
missioner of Patents Moore opened the 
eyes of the members of the committee 
when he said: ‘‘We are handing out to- 
day, in 60 per cent of the. cases, patents 
that almost are worthless in whole or in 
part. No other country does that. We 
have been asleep. Germany has a vastly 
superior system to ours. So has Great 
Britain. I have been over there three 
times to investigate conditions in Europe. 
We are trying to build up this system so 
that it will be worth something.’’ 


Michigan’s Tag Business—It is es- 
timated at the office of the secretary of 
state of Miehigan that before the close of 
the year 15,000 car licenses will be issued 
by that department. Some dealers claim 
that because of the rapidly increasing 
popularity of motor cars that the number 
will run to considerably more than that 
figure. Licenses are being distributed at 
the present time as fast as the clerks can 
make them out. Since January 1 more 
than 10,000 licenses have been issued and 
more than 400 motor cycle licenses have 
been sent out. Chauffeurs are compelled 
to pay.a license fee of $2 each and so far 
1,265 drivers have complied with the new 
law. As the licenses retail for $3 each it 


may be seen that the state is making 
money out of the industry. 


State Association Formed—Representa- 
tives of a dozen clubs in Nebraska met in 
Omaha Friday and organized the Nebraska 
Automobile Association, with the follow- 
ing officers: W. R. MeKeen, Jr., Omaha, 
president; L. M. Talmagee, Grand Island, 
first vice-president; G. W. Holmes, Lincoln, 
second vice-president; Dr. W. H, Phillips, 
Hastings, treasurer; J. H. Rolfe, Nebras- 
ka City, secretary; C. W. Loucks, Omaha, 
assistant secretary. 

Will Build at Once—The Milwaukeé Au- 
tomobile Club, of Milwaukee, Wis., has 
decided to build the proposed clubhouse 
at once. It will cost $15,000 and will 
be situated in the center of a large four- 
acre tract on Blue Mound road, about 3 
miles from the center of the city of Mil- 
waukee. It will be of rustic design, low 
and sloping roof, with garage facilities. 
Work will begin at once and the elub will 
take occupancy early in the fall. The club 
now has a membership of 360 and this will 
be increased to 500 now that a clubhouse 
is assured. 


Canadian Privileges—According to a re- 
port from Niagara Falls, Ont., there has 
been a misunderstanding for some time 
in relation to American Automobile Asso- 
ciation members entering Canada. The 
matter has been taken up with the proper 
Canadian authorities and the A. A. A. 
has received the assurance from them that 
members desiring to enter Canada may 
do so upon identification by their A. A. A. 
eard and without bond. This privilege, 
however, is only extended for Niagara 
Falls and allows the motorist to remain in 


Canada no longer than a week at a time.’ 
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Fig. 1—GASOLINE HEADLAMP 


Gasoline Headlight—No. 953,096, dated 
March 29; to Charles M. Lungren, Ba- 
yonne, N. J.—This patent relates to a 
headlight or projecting lantern which, 
as shown in. Fig. 1, resembles the con- 
ventional type of motor car headlight 
in almost every respect except that 
it is equipped with a liquid fuel burner, 
and has a heat-insulating shell annularly 
situated within the body portion of the 
lamp opposite the burner. The burner 
tube T depends downward from the top 
of the lamp into the lantern body so that 
its mantled end M is located midway be- 
tween the walls and closely adjacent to 
the focus of the reflector R; and the heat- 
insulating shell H is cylindrical in shape 
and so arranged as to protect the walls 
of the lamp from the heat of the mantle. 
In operation, the fuel, after leaving the 
end of the vaporizing tube A, passes 
through the superheating coil C surround- 
ing the burner tube T into the adjust- 
able aspirating nozzle N, then down 
through the burner tube T to the light- 
ing mantle M. One great advantage in 
favor of this type of lamp is that it uses 
the same fuel that is used in the motor, 
and, therefore, should require little atten- 
tion. 

Reservoir Priming-Cup— No. 953,478, 
dated March 29; to Arthur R. Lockwood, 
Jackson, Mich.—This patent relates to a 
priming device for internal combustion 
engines which has a liquid fuel reservoir 
and a means of injecting a required 
amount of fuel therefrom into the cylin- 
der of the engine. The construction of 
this device is shown in Fig. 5, and in op- 
eration the valve V in the supply pipe P 
is open, then by taking hold of the ball 
on the top of the rod D and drawing 
the piston P attached to it upward until 
the adjustable stop S strikes the filler-cap 
F, the fuel. contained in the reservoir R 


flows into the cylinder C through the open- Fic. 3—Hanpy END WRENCH 


ary), L7ey. 


ings E. Then by forcing the piston down 
the required amount of fuel is injected 
into the cylinder. It will be noticed that 
there are two openings, E and EI, at the 
lower end of the cylinder C communicat- 
ing with the reservoir R, one of which is 
situated a little higher up on the cylinder 
than the other. By means of this ar- 
rangement it is possible to regulate the 
amount of fuel injected into the cylinder 
by properly setting the stop S on the rod 
D. There also are openings at the upper 
end of the cylinder which communicate 
with the reservoir. 

Demountable Rim—No. 953,477, dated 
March 29; to Arthur L. Lockwood, Jack- 
son, Mich.—This patent pertains to a de- 
mountable rim, which, as shown in the 
cross section Fig. 2, consists of: a metal 
tread T attached to the felly F of the 
wheel; two oppositely disposed rings R, 























Fic. 2—DEMOUNTABLE TIRE-RIM 


having square inner edges which seat upon 
this tread, and oppositely inclined outer 
edges which, when drawn together, wedge 





<—— 


against similarly inclined surfaces formed 
by a central depression of the tire rim 
E. To secure the tire rim to the felly of 
the wheel, the bolts 8, which are placed 
at intervals around the circumférence and 
pass through the rings R, are drawn up; 
and the heads of the bolts and the wash- 
ers W overlap the tread T to prevent lat- 
eral movement of the rings thereon. 


Handy End-Wrench—No. 953,515, dated 
March 29; to Addison B. Carll, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.—This patent covers a type of 
end-wrench which, as shown in Fig. 3, 
consists of a head H with teeth cut in its 
periphery, which in connection with a screw 
S mounted in the shank portion K, ren- 
der it rotatable, so that in conjunction with 
the angle in the handle, between that por- 
tion which contains the screw and the 
longer portion L, almost any angle of the 
jaws ean be obtained. This type of 
wrench is particularly adapted for tight- 
ening nuts that are placed in corners of 
the mechanism which are not easily ac- 
cessible under ordinary conditions. Such 
places on a motor car are often found in 
the attachment of mud pans, lower por- 
tions of crankeases, etc. This wrench will 
be found particularly valuable by the re- 
pairman, for it will enable him to tighten, 
loosen or remove many nuts or studs which 
could not be manipulated with the ordinary 
type of end wrench. 

Magneto Ignition Apparatus—No. 953,- 
218, dated March 29; to Charles M. P. 
Montbarbon, Paris, France—The features 
of the megneto generator covered by this 
patent are the arrangement of an induc- 
tion coil C within the arch of the mag- 
nets M, shown in Fig, 4, and a dielectric 


layer L interposed between a limb of the 


magnets M, a pole-piece P and the base B. 
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F1é. 5—RESERVOIR PRIMING-CUP 
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HE removal and replacement of bush- 
b ings is a job which rarely falls to the 
lot of the junior repairman in the best reg- 
ulated shops. Let us take, for example, 
the operation of refitting connecting-rod 
bushings: To remove the old bushing, 
first examine the end of the rod contain- 
ing it to see if any dowel pins are em- 
ployed to hold it in place. Next secure 
a piece of round iron a trifle smaller than 
the outer diameter of the bushing suit- 
able for driving it out. Then with the 
jaws of the vise open just enough to give 
sufficient clearance for the bushing, have 
some one hold the rod squarely upon its 
top edges, and with the round iron drift 
carefully centered on the bushing give a 
sharp, light tap to start it. The first blow 
should be light so that there will be less 
danger of the drift slipping over a trifle and 
and burring up the edge of the rod. After 
the bushing is started, there is little danger 
of this, and heavier blows may be struck 
with safety. Of course, if a press is avail- 
able, the bushings can be more easily 
forced out and into place; and for small 
connecting-rod bushings the vise may be 
conveniently used for this purpose. 


To position the new bushing, first inspect 
the end of the rod and see that it is not 
burred up where it rested on the jaws of 
the vise, and if a reamer of the proper 
‘size is at hand it should be used to test 
it for roundness. Next, see if the bush- 
ing ean be started into place. If it can 
be forced part way in by hand, force it 
home with a hammer or between the jaws 
ot the vise, using blocks of wood as cush- 
ions between both the bushing and the 
opposite end of the rod. If the bushing is 
too large, and a smaller one is not on hand, 
dress it down in a lathe if possible, for 
great skill is required to do this satisfac- 
torily by hand. Do not ream or scrape 
out the rod to make the bushing fit, ex- 
cept in eases of injury as mentioned 
above; the bushing should be fitted into 
the rod, not the rod onto the bushing. 
When the bushing is in place, try the pin. 
It will be a tight fit in the new bushing, 
and it is proper that it should fit as tightly 
as it ean be pushed in by hand. When 
in }lace, it may be found that the pin, 
unless also a new one, will have worn 
sligitly at the bearing sections, and so 
it w.ll be a loose fit even though the larger 
part of the pin goes in hard. If ex- 
cessively tight when in place, it will be 
liable to run hot, and should be removed 
and the bushing seraped, or, better still, 
use :. hand reamer, being careful not to 
mak» the hole so large as to allow the 
sligh*est play. A bushing which fits a 
Pin }voperly before being fitted into the 
tod i: often found too tight when in place; 
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Fic. 1—FITTING THE SPEEDOMETER 





this is caused by a slight compression of 
the bushing when driven into place. There- 
fore, always fit the bushing into the rod 
first, then the pin into the bushing. If 
the rod is drilled for oil, see that the 
bushing is drilled also and that it regis- 
ters with the oil hole in the rod. Also 
see that the bushing is properly secured in 
this position. 

Speedometer Needs Attention 


It rarely occurs to the motorist or re- 
pairman when he is going over the car 
and giving it a general tuning up and oil- 
ing, that there are moving parts in a 
speedometer which also require oil and ad- 
justment; the very fact that these little 
instruments are always on the job, so to 
speak, and still give so little trouble, 
causes them to be forgotten or generally 
neglected. If the flexible shaft were taken 
out occasionally and drawn through a 
lump of hard grease, the kind generally 
used in the gearset, and then replaced, the 
results would be very beneficial; if the 
little bevel-gear connections were cleaned 
out with gasoline and a squirt-gun, and a 
fresh supply of grease applied, their life 
would be greatly increased; and if the 
driving gears are kept clean and dry, 
properly adjusted, and the shaft to which 
one of the driving-gears is attached oiled, 
the life and efficiency of the entire in- 
strument will be enhanced. The removal 
of the flexible shaft is a very simple 
operation, it being only necessary to loosen 
the nut which holds the tubing to the in- 
strument, when the shaft connection at 


that end will disengage itself, then the 
shaft may be drawn from the tube, 


The flexible shaft connection of the 
Jones speedometer is shown in Fig. 2; the 
male portion F having a lug L, which fits 
into a slot in the cylindrical female por- 
tion G, The male portion F is a permanent 
fitting, while the sleeve-portion G is at- 
tached to the end of the flexible shaft 
and: renders it readily removable. The 
shoulder S on the end of the sleeve portion 
serves to guide it onto the male portion 
F, when the shaft is replaced; so all that 


_is necessary in making. the connection is 


to turn the shaft until the lug registers 
with the slot in the sleeve, and it will 
slip on easily. 

The construction of the flexible shaft 
also is shown in this illustration; it con- 
sists of a center wire, covered by four 
layers of the same kind of wire wound in 
alternately opposite directions around it. 
This portion of the drawing will serve to 
show the repairman why it is not practical 
to attempt the repair of a shaft of this 
kind. Repairs of this kind are sometimes 
made by fitting the two broken ends into 
a thin brass sleeve, and sweating them in 
with solder. Owing to the oil on the inner 
layers of the wire, only the outer layer 
will be secured, and it is claimed that with 
the center layers or strands thus discon- 
nected and broken, correct graduation of 
the indicator needle cannot be obtained. A 
broken shaft, therefore, should be replaced 
with a new one for accurate readings. 

When fitting speedometers to cars hav- 
ing metal aprons between the fenders and 
the frame, to protect the metal of the 
apron from undesirable cracks and also to 
protect the tube encasing the flexible 
shaft, it is well to clamp two pieces of 
metal together on either side of the hole, 
as illustrated in Fig. 1. These pieces of 
metal may be of brass or steel or even 
thick sheet lead. They should be % to 4% 
inch thick and then filed so as to present 
a smooth, broad edge upon which the tube 
of the shaft may rest. Some of the speed- 
ometer manufacturers have little clamps 
of this kind already made for this pur- 
pose, which can be obtained at a small 
cost and which are easily attached. 
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Goodman Succeeds Sweeney — Henry 
Goodman has succeeded J. T. Sweeney as 
manager of the Philadelphia branch of the 
Times Square Automobile Co. 


Capitalization Increased— The Dayton 
Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton, Ohio, has de- 
cided to increase its capitalization from 
$150,000 to $500,000, all of which will be 
paid in in cash, 

Bate Goes to Europe—John W. Bate, 
designer for the Mitchell-Lewis Motor Co., 
of Racine, Wis., left last week for Europe. 
This is the first real vacation the designer 
ever has taken and he will spend several 
months abroad. - While in France and 
Italy he will spend considerable time in 
the inspection of the big foreign motor 
car factories. 

Monitor Plant Moving— The Monitor 
Co., of Chicago, is moving its machinery, 
tools and equipment to Janesville, Wis., 
the seat of the new factory. Charles L. 
Fifield and Joseph Webber, Jr., of Janes- 
ville, two of the leading subscribers to the 
bonus stock issue, have been elected di- 
rectors. The plant will be in full operation 
by the middle of this week. 


Unusual Warehouse—The Hayes Wheel 
Co., of Jackson, Mich., has added to its 
buildings a warehouse which is unusual 
and deserving of some brief description, 
for several reasons. The building is fire- 
proof and the entire space is given over 
for the storage of hubs and rims supplied 
by the Hayes company’s customers for the 
building of wheels. Each customer is al- 
loted ample storage space for the maxi- 
mum quantity of unassembled material 
which he may have on hand at any time 
at the Hayes plant. As the warehouse 
stands apart from the other structures, a 
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BUILDING OPERATINS AT WHEELER & SCHEBLER PLANT, INDIANAPOLIS. 


belt carrier system is being installed to 
deliver material quickly and with the least 
handling and confusion to the assembling 
floors in the manufacturing buildings. 


Sanger an Alderman—William F. Sanger, 
a Milwaukee dealer, was elected alderman 
from the elite Eighteenth ward in Mil- 
waukee last week. His victory is a double 
one, as the Social-Democrats swept the 
city and he was one of the few old party 
men to win. 

Goodrich Enterprise—The B. F. Good- 
rich Co. has had taken a series of pictures 
representing the entire process ‘‘From 
Tree to Tire’’; then it engaged the serv- 
ices of a lecturer and operator to show 
these views; and now it is placing the 
pictures before the members of clubs, and 
in public gatherings. These views are 
handled by an experienced operator and 
their significance is explained at length by 
a lecturer. Mr. Tillisch, the lecturer, with 





New OFFICE OF MAXWELL COMPANY AT TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


the operator is now working toward the 
eastern cities and after this circuit is com- 
pleted other sections of the country are 
to be visited. 

General Motors Band—Pontiae soon will 
boast of the first General Motors band. 
IF. C. Royal of the purchasing department 
of the Rapid company of that city has been 
chosen director of an organization made 
up of thirty-five musicians chosen from 
the forces of the Rapid, Oakland and Car- 
terear plants of Pontiac. All three are 
General Motor plants and the band will 
take the name of the parent company. 


C. L. McIntosh Stricken—Charles L. Mc- 
Intosh, of Milwaukee, one of the heaviest 
stockholders in the Pierce Motor Co., of 
Racine, Wis., was taken ill suddenly in 
Naples while on a European pleasure trip. 
Mr. McIntosh is best known for his con- 
nection as treasurer of the J. I. Case 
Threshing Machine Co. At the time of 
the re-organization of the Pierce Motor 
Co. with a capital stock of $300,000 a year 
ago, Mr. McIntosh and his son took a 
heavy interest. 


Parry Innovation—A departure from the 
old methods of preparing chassis has been 
made at the factory of the Parry com- 
pany in Indianapolis. A new building has 
been erected between the chassis assembly 
and the final assembly departments to care 
for the complete drying of the chassis 
after it has left the mechanic’s and paint- 
er’s hands. In this room an expert in- 
spector goes over the chassis in detail 
while it dries. Any flaws in color or con- 
struction are noted and taken care of be- 
fore the final assembly receives the job. 
Formerly the custom was to fit the bedy 
and fenders and discover faults during thé 
final test, which necessitated a great deal 
of scratching and disregard for the hizh 
polish—much to the agent’s dissatistac- 
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fore the body and fenders are on, and 
the result is a vast saving both in time 
and appearance, 

Looking a Year Ahead—tThe fifth an- 
nual show under the auspices of the Kan- 
sas City Automobile Dealers’ Association, 
will be held the week of February 27 to 
March 4, 1911. 


Another Dealers’ Body—tThe dealers of 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., have organized the Ce- 
dar Rapids Automobile Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. The following officers have been 
elected: President, M. B. Beck; secre- 
tary, L. F. Broberg; treasurer, C. E. Faw- 
cett. — 

More Room for Mitchell—It is reported 
that the Mitchell-Lewis Motor Co., of Ra- 
cine, Wis., will construct several large new 
buildings at once. One will be a drop 
forge plant and foundry and a wheel, 
spring and parts factory will be another. 
The company now employs 1,260 men and 
this number will be increased to 2,400 by 
January 1, 1911, it is said. 

Is a Tester a Chauffeur?—It is possible 
that motor car testers in the employ of 
ear manufacturing companies may be com- 
pelled to take out chauffeur’s licenses in 
Michigan. At any rate Secretary of State 
Martindale is of the opinion that they 
should take out such licenses and he has 
asked Attorney-General Bird for his opin- 
ion in the matter. It is desired to place 
some responsibility upon testers who fig- 
ure in accidents whereby other persons are 
injured. 

Indiana Business—An idea of the in- 
creased amount of motor car bu ss in 
Indiana the first quarter of this year as 
compared with the corresponding period 
of last year may be obtained from the 
registration figures of the Indiana secre- 
tary of state. There were 1,763 registra- 
tions during the first 3 months of this 
year as follows: January 156, February 
186, and March 1,421. During the first 
3 months of 1909 there were 767 regis- 
trations, as follows: 
ary 138, and March 536. There were 225 
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registrations in 1 day recently. The 
state has exhausted its entire appropria- 
tion for 1910 for the purchase of regis- 
tration tags. 


Dealers Must Have Licenses—By a de- 
cision rendered by Attorney-General Den- 
man, of Ohio, it is held that all dealers 
in motor cars must take out licenses as 
such. The term agent means one who 
either handles motor cars for himself or 
is an agent for someone else. The licenses 
that are to be given agents are the same 
as are given manufacturers of motor cars. 

Out of Receiver’s Hands—tThe Ionia 
Wagon Works, of Ionia, Mich., which has 
been in the hands of a receiver for a year, 
has effected a compromise with creditors, 
it is said, on a basis of 73 per cent, and 
a new company is being organized to 
take over the plant for the manufacture 
of steel bodies. The metal, it is stated, 
will not be heavier than wood and will 
be cheaper and more durable. White 
wood, which has been the favorite wood 
for panels, is now quoted at from $100 to 
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$150 per thousand feet, and oak and hick- 
ory used in the frames have advanced to 
$60 and $70, select stock being hard to 
get even at these figures. 

Wisconsin Registrations—Wisconsin reg- 
istration reached the figure of 10,650 this 
week. At the close of the year the total 
registration was 9,895. The 10,000 mark 
was reached during the first week in 
March. 


Adding to Flint Plant—Plans have been 
perfected and contracts have been let by 
the General Motors Co. for the construc- 
tion of two new buildings in the group at 
the north end of Flint, Mich. One build- 
ing will be two stories in height. and 74 
by 842 feet in dimension. It will be of 
sandstone brick with reinforced concrete 
for the first story and will be used for the 
manufacture of brass and aluminum fur- 
nishings for motor cars. The other build- 
ing will be 39 by 210 feet and will be 
used for metal storage and furnace rooms. 
An addition, 65 by 562 feet, will be built 
to the drop forge building. 
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COPPER-ALUMINUM ALLOYS WITH MANGANESE 


HE elastic limits as determined by the ex- 
tensometer and tabulated, table 26, are re- 
markably low as compared with the static 

primitive yield-points of the alloys and also as 
compared with the range of stresses which the 
alloys have been found capable of resisting in 
the alternating-stress tests. Since the range as 
determ be the latter test must be regarded 
as being most probably the true one, the ‘authors 

re ~ to suppose that the elastic limit as 
letermined. by the extensometer has been in 
some manner artificially depressed by the treat- 
ment to which the bars in question were sub- 
jected prior. to the test. In view, however, of 
the determination of the elastic range under 
alternating stresses, the authors did not think 
it worth while to re-determine it by. repeating 
the static tests on’ material which had been 
previously normalized. 

The values of the elastic modulus as given 
in table 26 are of some importance on account 
of their bearing both on the possible applica- 
tions of these alloys in practice and also in 
connection with the interpretation of some of 
the dynamic tests described below. It will be 
seen at once that the best of the three alloys 
in this respect shows a modulus approximately 
one-half. that of steel, i. e., under a given stress 
per. square inch a bar of this alloy would ex- 
tend elastically by about double the amount 
which would occur in a bar of steel in the 
same ¢ircumstances. The importance of this 
low modulus as affecting the behavior of rapid- 
ly-moving parts of machinery-‘is'‘obvious, and 
may mg, A agen a bar to certain ap- 

lications. ith regard to the dynamic tests 
t is evident. that the amount of energy which 
can be absorbed elastically by a specimen of 
material of given-dimensions varies inversely 
as the elastic modulus, so that a low modulus 
enables the material to dispose of a larger 
amount of energy harmlessly than a material 
of higher elastic modulus. his is particularly 
noticeable in the high values obtained by the 
i ge bending impact tests ager below. 

nm view ‘of the possible practical importance 

of a knowledge of the elastic modulus of these 
alioys, the authors thought it desirable to in- 
vestigate the question how far the elactic prop- 
erties are affected by the working of the alloys. 
It is, of course, well known that the elastic 
limit is raised considerable by cold-working, but 
the important question from the present point 
of view is whether cold working alters the 
modulus materially. Accordingly specimens for 
extensometer tests were prepared from the 
cold-drawn bars and tested in the same man- 
ner as the bars referred to above. The results 
are tabulated in Table 27, the curves being 
given in Fig. 18, and it will be seen at once 
that although the elastic limits have been very 
considerably raised, there is no material change 
in the value of the modulus. This result may 
be of importance to those who might wish to 
avail themselves of the exceptionally high 
tenacity and moderate ductility of these mate- 
rials in the cold-drawn condition. For the 
same reason a specimen of the material in this 
condition was also submitted to an ertereeting 
stress test, but the result showed that althoug 

slightly a in this respect than hot- 
rolled material, there was no real increase in 
elastic range corresponding to the raised elastic 
limit in static tension of this material. In 
this connection it may be desirable to record 
the behavior of these alloys while being ma- 
chined for the reparation of the _ vari- 
ous test-pieces. The materials in the cast 
and hot-rolled condition were reported to 
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PART V 








EDITOR’S NOTE—The following is_ the 
fifth installment of the ninth report of the 
alloys research committee of the Institute of 
Mechanical Engineers of Great Britain, which 
report was presented in full during the session, 
January, 1910. The authors of this report are 
Dr. W. Rosenhain and F. C. H. A. Lantsberry, 
of the National Physical Laboratory, Telling- 
ton, Hng. 








‘ TABLE 26 
Elastic Elastic 
limit modulus 
Composition in tons in pounds 
No. Al. Mn. per sq.in. per sq. in. 
2....10.02 0.92 8.1 13.6x10° 
Ss%..is Dee 1.88 9.2 13.9x10* 
6. ..5 Shi 2.98 12.2 14.9x10° 
TABLE 27 
Plastic Elastic 
limit modulus 
Composition in tons in pounds 
No. Al. Mn. per sq.in. per sq. in. 
2A....9,89 1.01 12.3 13.5x10° 
3A....9.99 2.01 12.3 13.2x10° 
Sits 8.91 2.98 15.3 14.8x10* 
TABLE 28 
Yield- Ultimate Hlon- Re- 
point stress gation duc- 
Tons Tons on8 tionof 
‘Composition per per inches area 
No. ‘Al. Mn. sgqg.in. sq.in. Per ct. Per ct 
2.. .10,02 0.92 13.6 39.1 19.4 44.4 
3... 9.82 188 16.85 38.9 16.0 40.8 
6:3 Bt 2.98°- 16.85 38.0 17.8 43.2 


TABLE 29 


Yield-point in Ultim’te stress in 

Compo- tons per sq. in. tons per + in. 

sition Divi- Dia- 8-in. -in. 

No. Al. Mn. ders gram lengths lengths 
2.. 10.02:0.92 °23.04 138.60 42.84 39.1 
3.. 9.82:1.88 21.40 16.85 40.72 38.9 
6.. 891 2.98 20.00 16.85 40.00 38.0 


TABLE 30 


Tensile Tests on Three Selected Alloys 
at High Temperatures 


Blon- 

Com- Temper- Ulti- gation 
position ature Yield- mate pct.on 

No. Al. Mn. “— point stress 2in. 
2a... 9.89 1.01 200 15.32 39.60 36.5 
250 18.76 39.52 43.0 

300 19.52 36.36 47.0 

350 19.44 32.96 40.0 

400 13.84 22.72 57.0 

450 11.68 17.28 51.0 

3a... 9.99 2.01 200 19.20 39.56 28.0 
250 20.04 39.08 35.0 

300 16.72 37.00 45.0 

350 17.04 31.28 45.0 

400 14.02 20.16 41.5 

450 9.88 13.96 35.5 

6a... 9.10 2.84 200 18.92 39.60 40.5 
250 20.80 39.34 47.0 

300 19.68 35.64 37.0 

350 18.60 29.68 36.0 

400 13.52 20.44 39.5 

450 9.12 12.96 56.0 

500 ances 9.22. 37.0 

300 19.52 35.97 38.0 


TABLE 31 
Alternating Stress Tests on Alloys Nos. 
2, 3 and 6 Range 


No. of of stress 
speci- intons No. of reversals for fracture 
2 No. 3 0. 6 


men persq.in. No. 0. 
: 33.20 12,735 17,830 14,145 
Se 30.70 52,450 41,290 72,700 
3:5... 27.10 254,200 362,500 268,000 
Pee 24.70 1,000,000* 1,000,000* 1,000,000* 
Re 22.42 1,000,000* 1,000,000* 1,000,000* 





* Specimens unbroken 


the authors to be very easily ma- 
chined, much more easily indeed than the 
harder members of the aluminum-copper series ; 
the present alloys gave free turnings of con- 
siderable length and readily lent themselves to 
fine finishing; the workmen in fact describe 
them as possessing a species of self-lubricating 
property somewhat resembling that ascribed to 
ordinary brass containing some lead. The be- 
havior of the cold-drawn bars, however, showed 
a striking contrast to these properties; in that 
condition the alloys appeared to evade the toot 
in every possible way and to offer most excep- 
tional resistance to cutting; the specimens 8 
inches long and 0.5 inch diameter were, in 
fact, only turned with considerable difficulty. 
How far this difficulty would assert itself if 
the material were to be handled in heavier sec- 
tions the authors cannot indicate, but for the 
production of smaller parts with machined sur- 
faces the metal in its more normal condition 
is obviously preferable. The behavior of the 
cast metal and also of the hot-rolled bars on 
machining, combined with the great strength 
of the alloys, appears to the authors to indi- 
eate their probable utility in the construction 
of instruments of precision. This is further 
supported by the results of abrasion tests—to 
be given in a later instalment—which indicate 
a very exceptional power of resisting wear. 

For purposes of comparison with the alloys 
of the copper-aluminum series, autographic 
stress-strain diagrams were taken of the three 
alloys now under discussion. These diagrams 
are reproduced in Fig. 19 and the data derived 
from them are given in table 28. 

The data of this table, obtained from speci- 
mens about 10% inches long and 8 inches be- 
tween gauge-marks, may be compared with the 
corresponding data found on specimens 2 inches 
between gauge marks, whose yield-point was 
determined by means of dividers. This com- 
parison is shown in table 29. 

It will be noticed that there is a very con- 
siderable discrepancy between the yield-points 
as determined by the two methods. Theoret- 
ically the diagram provides the more sensitive 
means of detecting the yield, but the transmis- 
sion mechanism employed in obtaining the dia- 
gram is liable to introduce errors, so that there 
does not appear to be much difference between 
the validity of the two sets of results. The 
considerable discrepancies, however, indicate 
the fact that the yields in these alloys are not 


‘well defined, while it is also probable that the 


exact load at which the yield can be observed 
may vary considerably according to the rate 
at which the load has been applied. This sug- 
gestion is confirmed by observations made on 
the alloys with the extensometer. As soon as 
the limit of proportionality had been passed 
decided creeping set in, and the exact readings 
observed depended upon the time which had 
elapsed since the application of the load. This 
creeping, on a very minute scale, occurs at 
stresses many tons lower than those indicated 
as “yield-points” by either method, and the 
exact point where the actual extension becomes 
large enough to be observed by less delicate 
means than the extensometer will thus depend 
upon the rate of loading. These considerations 
again lead the authors to look upon the results 
of alternating-stress tests as most reliable in 
ascertaining the range of elastic stresses in 
these alloys. 

As regards ultimate strengths, the figures of 
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table 29 show fair agreement between the long 
and short specimens, this agreement being never 
so close in relatively hard alloys of high ten- 
sile strength as it is in the softer alloys of 
lower tensile strength. 


Tensile Tests at High Temperature 


Tensile tests at high temperatures have been 
made on the three selected alloys. The small 
electric tube-furnace was used with a tube of 
brass, covered on its outer side with a layer 
of asbestos cardboard, acting as an insulating 
layer between the tube and the nickel-wire 
winding. In order to ascertain the degree of 
uniformity of temperature attained by speci- 
mens in this furnace, a dummy specimen of one 
of the alloys was drilled axially, while a simi- 
lar small axial hole was also drilled in the 
lower shackle; in this way it became possible 
to pass a thermo-couple into the center of the 
specimen and to ascertain the exact distribu- 
tion of temperature. At first it was found that 
the upper end of the specimen was from 10° to 
30° C. hotter than the lower end, according 
to the temperature of the furnace, but by care- 
fully adjusting the packing of the lower por- 
tion of the furnace this tendency for the upper 
part to attain a higher temperature was coun- 
teracted, and in its final condition, even at a 
temperature of 500° C., no differences of tem- 
perature exceeding 5° C. could be detected in 
the length of the specimen—2% inches. This 
result was borne out by the behavior of the 
specimens under test, since they showed no 
great tendency to fracture near their upper 
ends. 

The maximum variation between duplicates 
of the tests recorded in table 30 was (as 
regards ultimate stress) 0.8 ton per square inch, 
except in those marked with an * where the 
variation was 1.6 tons per square inch. 


Results of Several Tests 


The results of the tensile tests on the three 
alloys, Nos. 24, 3a and 6A are given in table 
30. The figures for ultimate strength and 
elongation are as reliable as those found by 
similar tests at ordinary temperatures, and the 
duplicate tests gave very good agreement; the 
figures given for the yield-points, however, 
must be read with considerable reserve; not 
only are the actual yield-points of these alloys 
somewhat indefinite and dependent upon the 
rate of loading, but in the present series of 
tests the yield could only be observed by the 
motion of a pointer attached to the upper 
shackle over a scale attached to the lower 
shackle and the values found are therefore 
very rough approximations only 

The results of table 30 are plotted in Figs. 
20, 21 and 22. In all these alloys the tensile 
strength appears to be well maintained up to 
a temperature of about 300° C., but beyond 
that temperature a rapid drop sets in, al- 
though No. 24, at a temperature of 400° C., 
still shows an ultimate strength of over 20 
tons per square inch. This result is somewhat 
disappointing, since the effect of manganese in 
increasing the power of copper to maintain its 
strength at high temperatures has been clearly 
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shown, and it was hoped that it might exert a 
similar influence on the alloys. The influence 
in question may, however, only make itself felt 
in the course of time, since it is not at all 
certain that at the higher temperatures these 
alloys would maintain the strength shown in 
the present tests after prolonged exposure to 
heat. The experimental means at the disposal 
of the authors did not enable them to subject 
the alloys to continued heat and stress com- 
bined in the manner that would arise in the 
fire-box stays of a locomotive, for instance; 
one test, however, was made in which a speci- 
men of one of the alloys, No. 6a, was kept at 
a temperature of 300° C.—572° F.—for 1 hour, 
in place of the half-hour exposure employed in 
all the other tests. The figures given by this 
specimen agree exactly with those obtained 
after one-half hour at 300° C., so that the 
effect of prolonged exposure is, at all events, 
too gradual to be detected at the end of an 
hour. A very curious feature in the results 
of these tests is clearly shown in Figs. 20, 21 
and 22, where the curves connecting the ob- 
served elongations at different temperatures all 
show a strikingly similar shape—and this simi- 
larity extends to the corresponding curve al- 
ready determined for the alloy No. 13 of the 
eighth report. The elongation in all these 
alloys appears to increase with rising tempera- 
ture, attaining a maximum between 250° and 
300° C.; the remarkable fact is that, in all the 
alloys, this first rise in ductility is followed by 
a decided drop, the elongation attaining a 


_ the previous series. 
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minimum between %vv° and 400° C.—572° 
and 752°. F.—then again rising very con- 
siderably, and finally—at least in two of. the 
alloys—again falling rapidly. Had these varia- 
tions been observed in one alloy only they 
might perhaps have been regarded as arising 
from experimental errors, but not only are 
the variations just described much larger than 
the variations between duplicate experiments 
made at the same temperature, but they are 
repeated with a considerable regularity in four 
different alloys, one of which was tested in a 
somewhat different furnace at an entirely dif- 
ferent time. The conclusion therefore seems 
justified that the peculiar feature just described 
arises from some physical peculiarity of the al- 
loys. It should be stated, however, that these 
alloys do not show any critical points in either 
their heating or cooling curves in the range 
between 250° and 400° C—484° and 752° F.— 
so that the variations in ductility cannot be 
ascribed to critical changes in the constitution 
of the alloys which might be supposed to 
occur at these temperatures. As will be seen 
by referring to table 43—to appear later— 
the lowest critical point observed in these three 
alloys lies decidedly above 500° C.—932° RF. 


Alternating Stress Tests 


These were carried out in the alternating 
stress testing machine of the laboratory. In 
the present series of tests the ratio of max- 
imum tensile to maximum compression stress 
was 1.09 and the number of reversals 1,307 
per minute, as compared with 1.4 and 800 in 
The specimens were 5 
inches long, and were turned down to %-inch 
diameter from their original thickness of 
13-16-inch. rolled bar. ‘The specimens were 
then screw-cut to gauge over their whole length 
and finally turned down in the center to diam- 
eters varying according to the intensities of 
the stresses desired in each experiment—from 
0.35 to 0.20 inch. The length of the parallel 
portion was % inch and the radius of the 
fillet 34 inch. 

The results are given in table 31. 

From the results given in table 31 the ap- 
proximate maximum stresses which these alloys 
would bear for an unlimited number of re- 
versals from tension to compression without 
fracture appear to be: 

Alloy No. 2, maximum stress 12.4 tons per 
square inch or a range of 24.8 tons. 

Alloy No. 3, maximum stress 12.4 tons per 
square inch or a range of 24.8 tons. 

Alloy No. 6, maximum stress 12.4 tons per 
square inch or a range of 24.8 tons. 

With these values we may compare the 
primitive yield-points of these alloys as deter- 
mined on 2-inch specimens, namely, 23.0, 21.4 
and 20.3 tons per square inch respectively. 
The range of safe stress is 27.3 tons per square 
inch. It thus appears that as regards resist- 
ance to direct alternating stresses the addition 
of manganese to the copper-aluminum alloys 
does not exert any powerful influence. 





(To be continued.) 
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Recent Incorporations 


sa athe a Sales 7 ealagg 
stock $10,000; to make Se aS 
tors, illiam Goldenberg, 
. Ullmann. 
Utica, N. Y.—Oneida Garage Co., capital 
stock $1, 000; incorporators, H. S. S. Lowell, 
Frank Bowen, Hugh Foulkes and William 
Hughes, of Utica, N < 
Mfg. Co., capital 


capital 
incorpora- 
Brussard and 


Newark, N. J.—T. C. 
stock $100,000, to sepanmintens motors and 
parts thereof; incorporators, A. M. Thomp- 
son, A, Coats and W. Mc Kay. 

Jersey City, N. J.—Scher!. “Monorail Co., 
capital took” $125, 000, to manufacture mon- 
orail cars and other cars, motor cars, etc.; 
incorporators, Ambrose L. O’Shea, John W. 
Hertzler and Thomas A. Renwick. 

Bayonne, N. J.—Goodman’s Motor Express 
and Van and Storage Co., capital stock $25,- 
eh incorporators, Samuel Goodman, Harry 
Aas snoeman, Julius Goodman and Sallie 

ma 
Rockville Center, N. Y.—Beck Co., capi- 
tal stock $150,000, to manufacture and sell 
various kinds of cars, motors and ~~ 
etc.; incorporators, W. H. Smith, J. I. Scott, 
Brooklyn; L. Harts ore 

New Rochelle, N. Y Bluebird Motor Cab 
Co., capital stock $40,000, to manufacture, 
rent and deal in motor cars, motor cycles, 
etc.; incorporators, J. K. Robinson, Jr., Pel- 
ham Manor, E. W. Wilson and T. H. Bridg- 
man. 


New York—Gyrox Mfg. Co., capital $25,- 
000, to manufacture and deal in engines, 
motors, motor boats, motor cars, aero- 
planes, etc.; incorporators, Edward H. 
wan” Charles A. Uardle and Hartwell L. 

ebb. 








Grand Rapids, Wis.—D. M. Huntington 
will open a garage. 

Byron, Neb.—Fred Peters has sold a 
half interest in his car business to Will- 
iam Dankenbring. 


Akron, 0.—The Portage Motor Car Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $5,000, by Louis P. Dettling, Emma C. 
Dettling, Albert Buehrle, B. Buehrle and 
Albert J. Engle. 


Davenport, Ia.—The H. W. Meier Co., of 
Long Grove, will enter the field at Daven- 
port. It has taken a lease on a building 
at Second and Front streets which will 
be remodeled for the handling of the Reo 
and Jackson cars. 


New York—lIt is announced that Emer- 
son Brooks, for 20 years vice-president of 
J. M. Quinby & Co., Newark, N. J., has 
severed his connection with that firm and 
bought a half interest in the Rothschild 
Co., assuming the office of President and 
general manager. 

Tarrytown, N. Y.—It takes forty freight 
cars every day to move the output 
of the Maxwell-Briscoe factories at 
the present time, and before the end of 
the month that number will be increased 
to fifty with an average daily product of 
118 cars. President Briscoe, of the United 
States Motor Co., promises 140 cars per 
day by the first of July. 


New York—Following on the heels of 
the announcement of the purchase of the 
seven-story Tichenor-Grande building by 
the United States Motor Co., the selling 
organization for the Maxwell and Colum- 
bia concerns, located at West Sixty-first 
street, between Central Park West and 
Broadway, New York, comes the state- 
ment that the huge riding ring located on 
the upper floor will be used as an indoor 
demonstrating track. It will be used by 
the New York branch of the United States 
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Motor Co. on rainy and windy days, when 
outdoor demonstrations are impracticable. 
Greenville, Pa.—Harry Henderson has 
opened a new garage on Canal street. 
San Antonio, Tex.—Overland Auto Co. 
has increased its capital from $6,000 to 
$10,000. 


Punxsutawney, Pa.—Harvey Steel and 
Craig Bumgardner will build a garage 116 
by 62 feet. They have secured the agency 
for two well-known cars. 


Ripon, Wis.—H. 8. Hart has purchased 
the Ripon Auto Co., formerly the E. A. 
Butzke Carriage Works. Mr. Hart for- 
merly was associated with the A. O. Smith 
Co., of Milwaukee. 


Toledo, O.—The Toledo Garage and Sup- 
ply Co. has been incorporated with a cap- 
ital of $5,000, by George T. Browning, F. 
M. Bushong, E. E. Sheppard, Charles A. 
Langdon and Alvin C. Jones. 

Kaukauna, Wis.—The Engineers’ Com- 
fort Supply Co. has been organized by 
George Kromer and W. J. Paschen to man- 
ufacture caps, goggles, gloves, ete. The 
former Arlington hotel has been leased 
as factory quarters. 


Columbus, O.—A partnership consisting 
of E. E. Minnick, H. S. Pitz and Dr. Snive- 
ley, has been formed to take over the 
central Ohio agency for the Cole, which 
has been handled by John T. Gill. No 
name for the partnership has been select- 
ed. The headquarters will be at the Love 
garage, North High street. 


Milwaukee, Wis.— The Garage Equip- 
ment Mfg. Co., manufacturer of garage 
equipment and specialties, has started 
work on a new factory at Tenth and Na- 
tional avenues, Milwaukee, to cost $25,000. 
It will be two stories high, 100 by 140 
feet in dimensions, of solid brick and con- 
erete construction, strictly fireproof. 


Madison, Wis.—The Hokanson Automo- 
bile Co. has established another branch, 
this one being at Monroe, Wis. Temple 
Robson, of Benton, Wis., and William G. 
Breessee, formerly associated with the 
Holloway Auto Co., of Monroe, are the 
managers of the branch, which represents 
the Buick, Oakland, Oldsmobile, White 
steam and White gas car and the Waver- 
ley electric. 


Detroit, Mich.—That the Regal Motor 
Car Co. is contemplating even larger addi- 
tions to its large plant on Piquette avenue, 
Detroit, was announced some time ago, 
but that the company intends to follow its 
increase in capital with the construction of 
a factory building that will employ 3,000 
hands was the formal statement of Presi- 
dent Charles P. Lampert. Plans have 
been adopted and construction will shortly 
be begun on the new addition to the Regal 








factory which now includes nearly a square 
block. 


Hooper, Neb.—Monnich & Monnich are 
planning to build a new garage 50 by 65 
feet. The building will be of cement. 

Antigo, Wis.— Charles D. Fenn has 
started the erection of a large new garage 
of solid brick, 26 by 75 feet in dimensions. 


Jotebo, Okla.—The business of the Star 
Automobile Co. has been purchased by 
John M. Kirkwood. He will handle the 
Overland and the E-M-F. 


Bhinelander, Wis.—The Rhinelander Iron 
Co. has started construction work on a 
new repair shop, 30 by 50 feet, two stories 
high, which will be devoted exclusively 
to the motor car trade. 


Pittsburg, Pa.—The Globe Garage and 
Auto School of Pittsburg has been organ- 
ized by Ralph F. Worden, D. P. Reighard 
and A. J. Schmitt of this city and has 
applied for a Pennsylvania charter. 

New York—The Boulevard Auto Co., of 
which August Korsmeier is president, has 
leased for 5 years the new six-story gar- 
age on a plot 66 by 150 on the west side 
of Southern boulevard near One Hundred 
and Hightieth street. 


Newcastle, Ind.—D. C. Mitchell, super- 
intendent of construction for the Maxwell- 
Brisco Motor Co., at Newcastle, Ind., has 
completed his work in that city and has 
gone to Pawtucket, R. I., where he will 
superintend the construction of a large 
addition to the company’s plant. 


Louisville, Ky.—The Prince Wells Co.’s 
three-story addition is almost completed. 
There will be an additional storage space 
of 10,000 square feet, which will make it 
one of the largest garages in the south. 
Every modern improvement is being in- 
stalled, including a 20-foot electric ele- 
vator with lifting power of 15,000 pounds. 


Uniontown, Pa.—Uniontown is getting 
to the front as a user of motor cars. About 
200 are now owned in the town. There 
are four large garages in Uniontown: 
The Standard, on Peter street; the Key- 
stone, on Mill street; the Central, on South 
Gallitin avenue, and the Uniontown, on 
East Fayette street. It is estimated that 
fully $700,000 is invested in cars and 
garages in this wealthy town. 


Hartford, Conn.—The Whitney Mfg. 
Co., of Hartford, Conn., plans for im- 
mediate construction of a five-story addi- 
tion to the present big plant which is to 
be completed and ready for occupancy by 
October 1. Another section is to be 


erected after the one now about to begi2 
is finished. The present building is 2° 
by 60 feet, and four stories high, and the 

addition about to be started is to be 60 by 


80, of reinforced concrete and bric*, 
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which will afford a total floor space of 
24,000 square feet. 


Onarga, Ill—Cal Burkhalter & Son have 
commenced the erection of the first garage 
in Onargo. 

Kittanning, Pa.—The Kittanning Auto- 
mobile Co. has been formed with a capital 
of $5,000, by James A. MeMasters and 
others of that place. 


David City, Neb.—Ben. L. Schlentz is 
planning to build a new garage of modern 
construction. It will be 42 by 100 feet 
and will cost about $6,000. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A large branch of the 
Regal Motor Car Co., of Detroit, has been 
opened in Buffalo. H. D. Van Brunt has 
charge of the branch. James Kennedy 
has joined the Regal forces in Buffalo as 
salesman. 


Akron, O.—The Swinehart Tire and Rub- 
ber Co. has opened a Boston branch at 
727 Boyleston street, which is in charge 
of A. J. Greene. A complete stock of 
both solid and pneumatic tires will be car- 
ried at this new branch. 

Mineral Point, Wis.—The Ross Rubber 
Co. has filed articles of incorporation and 
has been granted a charter. The capital 
is $25,000. L. A. Ross, R. G. White and 
A. A. Kreuger appear as incorporators. 
The company succeeds to the business of 
the bankrupt Badger Rubber Works of 
Mineral Point. 


New York—It is announced that on May 
1 the United Manufacturers will remove 
trom Seventy-sixth street and Broadway, 
New York, to Motor Hall, 250 West Fifty- 
fourth street. Since the concern’s organi- 
zation, it has occupied two floors in the 
speedometer building. The new 
offices will cover an area of 10,000 square 
feet. 

Detroit, Mich—wWith its buildings 
about completed and the installation of 
equipment already begun, a new parts 
company will be operating in Detroit 
within a month. This new concern is the 
Fairview Foundry Co., of which F. L. 
Bromley is president; J. W. Thompson is 
vice-president; C. A. Pfeffer, secretary and 
treasurer. The board of directors con- 
Sists of the officers and Hugh Chalmers. 
The Fairview Foundry Co. will make all 
the castings for the Chalmers Motor Co., 
and in addition will specialize in marine 
gas engine eastings. The foundry con- 
sists of two separate buildings; one for 
aluminum and brass work, and one for 
iron casting. F. L. Bromley, the _presi- 
dent, was 18 years with the Michigan 
Stove Co. He then organized the Detroit 
Foundry & Mfg Co., which, after 2 years, 
was merged with the Detroit Stoker and 
Foundry Co. Mr. Bromley also organized 
the American Motor Castings Co. The 
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\nnouncements-¥ 


Fairview Foundry Co. has a nominal capi- 
tal of $10,000. 


Utica, N. Y.—The Oneida Garage Co., 
recently organized, has rented a garage on 
John street. 

Oklahoma City, Okla.— The Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Co. has established a gen- 
eral distributing agency in this city at 
416 North Broadway. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—The Ford Motor Co. has 
leased a large four-story brick building 
at 5929-5931 Baum street, East End, for 
5 years and will remodel it for its per- 
manent city headquarters. 

Atlanta, Ga.—The Piedmont Motor Co. 
has moved into its new quarters at 47 
Auburn avenue, where it has ‘ample show 
and storage rooms for Peerless, 
electric, Stoddard-Dayton. 


Sauk City, Wis.—August Huerth, of 
Madison, Wis., and John Knipschield, of 
Merrimac, Wis, have opened a garage 


and repair shop in the Gaukel building 


here. They wil represent the Oldsmobile 
and Buick. 
Kankakee, Ill—The Kankakee Motor 


Co., in which E. C. Caulkins and Howard 
Mann are interested, are building a garage 
30 by 70 on Dearborn avenue, with show 
and office rooms. They will handle the 
Everitt and Pratt-Elkhart cars. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The Maxwell-Briscoe 
Buffalo Co. announces that the addition to 
be built to the garage and repair shop of 
that concern in Buffalo will cost $15,000. 
The building will be fireproof throughout 
and of the most modern construction. 


Clintonville, Wis.—The Badger Four- 
Wheel-Drive Auto Co. has made a prop- 
osition to the Business Men’s Association 
of Sheboygan, Wis., to move its plant to 
that city. The same company has been 
negotiating with other commercial organi- 
zations in Wisconsin cities. 


Hartford, Conn.—A rumor has devel- 
oped that C. W. Kelsey, formerly of the 
Maxwell-Briscoe organization, who later 
was sales manager of the reorganized Co- 
lumbia Motor Car Co., is to build cars on 
his own account. Mr. Kelsey quietly with- 
drew from the Columbia company not so 
very long ago and was succeeded by F. E. 
Dayton. 


New York—During the past week 
the Fry Mfg. Co. recently  incor- 
porated by Walter L. Fry, Charles J. 
Kleber and others for $100,000, opened a 
new suite of offices at 1779 Broadway, cor- 
ner of Fifty-seventh street, New York. 
Mr. Fry is president and general manager, 
while Mr. Kleber will officiate in the ca- 
pacity of secretary and treasurer. This 
newly .organized company now has the 
exclusive sale of the Fry spark plug, 
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Agency Appointments 
.. ndianapolis, Ind.—Fisher Automobile Co., 
Galaind: O.—Cook & Carter, Ford. 


Columbus, O.—Franklin Motor Car Co., 
Inter-State 

River Falls, Wis.—A. W. Lund, Stude- 
baker. 

Madison, Wis.—Burton-Littlewood Co., 


Studebaker. 

Evansville, Iind.—Alex Harnishfeger, Brush 
and Velie. 

Spokane, Wash.—Phoenix Motor Car Co., 
Warren-Detroit. 

Detroit, Mich.—The Regal Motor Car Co. 
has increased its capital from $100,000 to 
$1,000,000. The Hupp Motor Car Co. has 
increased from $50, 000 to $250,000. 

Baltimore, Md.—The Foss-Hughes Motor 
Car Co. has taken a long lease of premises 
812 North Charles street, which are being 
altered for occupancy about May 1. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—The Globe Garage and 
Auto School pee been organized, with a 
capital of $10,000. 

Bakersfield, Cal.—The Kern garage has 
opened for business. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—Rush & Graves have 
leased the garage at 2215 North Broadway. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—White Brothers, who 
recently purchased garage at 221-223 North 
Sixth street, have opened a repair and ma- 
chine shop. 

San Jacinto, Cal.—The San Jacinto Valley 
garage on Main street has opened its new 
building. 

Evansville, iInd.—Alex Harnishfeger has 
opened a garage at corner of Adams and 
Third streets, where he will handle the 
Brush Velie. 








formerly marketed by the Standard Sales 
Co., which is now in liquidation. 

Omaha, Neb.—L. H. Kinsel has just 
joined the selling forces of the Standard 
Automobile Co. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—The Forbes Motor Car 
Co. has been formed here by Herbert M. 
Munhall, T. H. Niedringhaus and L. Ger- 
main, Jr., of this city. 

Rockford, Ill—The Rockford Motor- 
ists’ Association, of Rockford, Ill., netted. 
$200 profit from the 4-day show which 
was held in that city. 


Cleveland, O.—The Standard Specialty 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
of $10,000 to manufacture accessories, by 
Harry Dolitz, Cornelius Sheehan, Leo J. 
Kellosky, Charles M. Robertson and Louis 
M. Kleinhenz. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—The Greensburg Auto- 
mobile Co. now has the largest and most 
complete garage in western Pennsylvania. 
The floor space of the company is over 
three-fourths of an acre, and gives it ex- 
tended show room for Peerless, Buick, 
Oakland, Oldsmobile and Stevens-Duryea 
cars. 


Manchester, N. H.—The Grout Automo- 
bile Co., of New Hampshire, will deal in 
new cars and do general garage business, 
with James Ried as president and G. H. 
Hammond as secretary and treasurer. The 
company is taking the agency for the: 
Grout for the state of New Hampshire, ex- 
elusive of Cheshire county. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—A change has just 
been made at the Buffalo store of the 
Hartford Rubber Works Co. R. H. Gillis, 
who was in charge for some time, has been 
transferred to the west. Mr. Gillis will 
have charge of the territory of the Hart-, 
ford people in Iowa and Nebraska. O. 8.) 
Johnson of Hartford, Conn., takes charge’ 
of the Buffalo plant. 
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‘NICE POINT OF LAW 


CONNECTICUT statute provides that 
A a motor car owner shall register his 
machine and have it numbered, and further 
provides for a penalty consisting of a fine 
or imprisonment, or both, for failure to so 
register. The plaintiff in Hemming vs. City 
of New Haven, 74 Atl., 892, had failed to 
comply with this statute and while running 
his car in the streets of New Haven ran 
into an excavation and was injured. Suit 
was brought against the city for negli- 
gently leaving this excavation, and the 
defense was made that plaintiff, not having 
registered his car, was on the street with- 
out authority from the state and so could 
not recover damages. A judgment for the 
plaintiff was obtained in the lower court 
and was affirmed on appeal. The court 
in part said: 

‘*The plaintiff was violating the statute 
relating to the registration of motor cars, 
but that fact does not relieve the defend- 
ant. This statute imposed an obligation 
upon the plaintiff to register his motor car, 
and for its violation prescribed a penalty. 
The statute goes no further, and it cannot 
be held that the right to maintain an ac- 
tion for damages resulting from the omis- 
sion of the defendant to perform a public 
duty is taken away because the person 
injured was at the time his injuries were 
sustained disobeying a statute law which 
in no way contribut 4 to the accident. 

‘*A traveler with an unregistered and 
unnumbered motor car is not made a tres- 
passer upon the street, neither did it neces- 
sarily follow that the property which is 
outside of legal protection when injured by 
the unlawful act of another. . . . The 
registration of the plaintiff’s machine was 
of no consequence to the defendant. His 
failure to register and display his number 
in no way contributed to cause the injury. 
The accident would have happened if the 
law in this respect had been fully observed. 
The plaintiff’s unlawful act was not the 
act of using the street, but in making a 
lawful use of it without having his motor 
car registered and marked as required by 
law. The statute contains no prohibition 
against using an unlicensed and unnum- 
bered motor car upon the highways and 
streets of the state.’’ 


CALLAN BILL REPORTED 

With a single dissenting vote, the as- 
sembly committee on internal affairs of 
the New York legislature has reported 
the motor vehicle bill of Assemblyman 
Callan with certain amendments which 
were made by the introducer. These pro- 
vide that there shall be a uniform rate 
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Legol Lights and Side Lights i" 


of speed in cities of the second class not 
to be less than 15 miles an hour and do 
away with the cumulative penalty for 
speeding, making a flat penalty not to ex- 
ceed $100 for every offense. The first con- 
vietion for running a machine while in- 
toxicated is punishable by 1 year in 
prison. 

Cities of the first class may pass local 
ordinances applicable to speed 30 days 
prior to August 1, filing same with the 
secretary of state. 

The annual registration of motor ve- 
hicles is provided for at the rate of $5 for 
those of 25 horsepower and under, $10 
from 26 to 35, $15 from 35 to 45, $25 for 
those over 45 and $5 for commercial ve- 
hicles. These fees are to be collected by 
the secretary. of state and the proceeds 
used for highway repair and improvement. 

A reciprocity clause gives to residents 
of other states the same rights that are 








Legal Motoring Angles 
No. 5 

While certain obligations are imposed 
upon garage men who have motor cars for 
hire, still there are certain legal rules to 
which the hirer must conform and which 
are pointed out by Xenophon P. Huddy in 
‘‘The Law of Automobiles.’’ Chief of 
these is the clause which states that there 
is an implied obligation on the part of the 
hirer to use the car only for the purpose 
and in the manner for which it was hired. 
Mr. Huddy points out that if the car is 
used in a different manner or for a longer 
time the hirer may be responsible for a 
loss thence accruing, although by inevi- 
table casualty. In general he says the 
hirer must not abuse the car, but where 
during misuse the car is lost it seems that 
trover would not lie unless the owner can 
show the loss was caused by misusing it. 
Mr. Huddy also points out that the con- 
tract for the hirer of a car may be termi- 
nated by the expiration of the time for 
which the vehicle was hired or by the act 
of either party within a reasonable time if 
no time is fixed by the contract, as by the 
agreement of both parties at any time; or 
by operation of law if, for instance, the 
hirer becomes the owner of the car or by 
the destruction of the machine. If it is 
destroyed without the fault of either party 
before any use of it is had by the hirer he 
has nothing to pay; if after some use it 
may be doubted how far the aversion of 
the law of apportionment would prevent the 
owner from recovering pro tento; prob- 
ably, however, when the nature of the case 
is admitted a distinct and just apportion- 
ment would be applied. Either party be- 
ing in fault would, of course, be admittable 
to the other. 
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given to owners in this state in the mat- 
ter of registration. At all times in the 
country a machine must be run in a eare- 
ful and prudent manner. Speed in excess 
of 30 miles an hour for 4 mile is pre- 
sumptive evidence of careless driving. 
Chauffeurs must be examined and must 
carry a license containing photograph and 
name, 

The bill will come up for final passage 
this week, when desperate efforts to have 
it killed will be made on the part of those 
representing the motoring interests. Stren- 
uous objections to the bill as amended 
have already been offered by Charles 
Thaddeus Terry, representing the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association and the Na- 
tional Association of Automobile Manu- 
facturers, and others. The chief objec- 
tions are to the speed regulations and the 
scale of licenses. 

‘*To allow each city é° make its own 
speed regulations,’’ said Mr. Terry, ‘‘nul- 
lifies the whole act. It would make pos- 
sible 600 different laws in New York 
state. Besides the bill in its present 
form might exact fees in addition to those 
prescribed to be paid to the state.’’ 

The fees recommended by Mr. Terry are 
$3 for a motor vehicle of 10 horsepower 
or less; $5 for from 11 to 29 horsepower, 
inclusive, and $10 for 29 horsepower or 
over; provided that for motor vehicles 
which are used solely within the confines 
of a city the fee shall be $2. These fees 
should be in lieu of all taxes, general or 
local, to which motor vehicles may be sub- 
ject. 


NOT NECESSARILY NEGLIGENCE 

In an action for injuries from collision 
between a motor car and a street car, where 
the driver of the former attempted, at a 
street crossing, to pass between two cars 
standing on the nearer track, and collided 
with a car on the further track, his view 
of its approach being obstructed by the 
other cars, the court, in Union Traction 
Co. vs. Howard, 90 N. E., Indiana, 764, 
says that the fact that the car with which 
he collided was going from 10 to 15 miles 
an hour constituted negligence per se. 


REMEDYING THE LAW’S DEFECTS 

Following the decision recently by the 
Massachusetts supreme court that it was 
not illegal for anyone to ride in a taxicab 
without payment of fare, two bills were 
introduced before the legislative commit- 
tee on rules to remedy the defect in the 
law. It was stated by one company that 
it had as many as fifty complaints a month 
of people evading fares. 
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